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CHAPTER    I. 


CONSOLE     YOURSELF. 

HE  Grand  Prix  is  over,  the 
Paris  season  is  virtually  at  an 
end,  and  the  stream  of  car- 
riages which  of  late,  from  four 
P.M.  till  midnight,  has  flowed  ceaselessly 
along  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees, 
has  considerably  lessened  ;  and,  save  for 
a  few  grand  marriages  which  have  yet  to 
take  place,  there  would  not  be  a  so-called 
fashionable  left  in  the  French  capital,  on 
which  the  sun  is  shining  in  terrible  earnest, 
rendering  the  heat  almost  tropical. 

VOL.  in.  A 
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In  the  Avenue  Montaigne  everything  is 
being  packed  for  departure.  Paul  Cazalet 
had  not,  till  he  married,  been  wont  to 
study  season  and  climate ;  and  many  a 
time  when  Paris  was  at  its  emptiest,  he 
had  dwelt  on  in  the  Rue  Mignon  paint- 
ing his  hardest,  and  enjoying  the  un- 
broken quietude. 

But  Marian  was  far  too  great  a  lady, 
— far  too  much  inclined  to  follow  fashion's 
crowd,  to  think  of  remaining  in  town 
when  her  acquaintances  had  taken  flight 
into  the  country. 

If  Paul  chose  to  stay  on,  like  the  old 
bear  he  was,  shut  up  in  his  studio,  while 
everyone  else  was  enjoying  fresh  air,  he 
was  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so — she  did  not 
care  ;  but,  for  her  part,  she  was  going 
away. 

For  a  few  hours  Paul  felt  inclined  to 
accept  her  offer  of  freedom  ;  then  a 
sense  of  duty  intervened,  and  decided 
for  him  that  he  ought  to  go  with  his 
wife  to  sea  or  country,  whichever  she 
selected — even  as  he  had  gone  about  with 
her  into  society,  striving  by  his  presence 
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to  protect  her  name  from  the  tongue  of 
scandal. 

When  Paul  announced  to  Marian  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the 
Avenue  Montaigne  for  a  while,  and  that 
doubtless  a  change  would  be  beneficial 
both  to  her  and  to  little  Lina,  very  per> 
ceptible  signs  of  irritation  came  over  her 
countenance,  and  Paul  must  have  been 
exceedingly  obtuse  if  he  had  not  remarked 
that  she  was  evidently  in  no  way  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  having  to  suffer  his  society 
in  a  country  retreat. 

Retreat!  Paul  was  utterly  mistaken  if 
he  thought  Marian  had  any  idea  of  go- 
ing into  retreat.  Trouville,  Deauville,  or 
Dieppe  at  their  fullest  were  the  places 
she  had  under  consideration  when  she 
discussed  her  plans  with  her  female  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  dresses  and  hats  and 
bonnets  were  all  being  bought  and  packed, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  continuing 
at  one  of  these  gay  watering-places  her 
Parisian  triumphs. 

Poor  Paul!  How  he  pitied  himself 
when  he  thought  the  matter  over  in  the 
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retirement  of  his  own  sanctum  ;  how  his 
friends  pitied  him  when  they  discussed 
the  matter  in  confidential  intimacy,  and 
some  wiseacres  even  went  so  far  as  to 
predict  what  the  end  of  this  miserable 
state  of  affairs  would  be. 

Meantime,  how  much  did  Marian  Caza- 
let  see  of  the  Vicomte  de  Gourlay  ?  As 
far  as  Paul  knew,  the  acquaintance  had 
ceased.  It  was  not  on  account  of  her 
continued  flirtation  with  De  Gourlay  that 
Paul  had  any  cause  for  unhappiness. 
Marian's  general  frivolity  and  folly  was 
what  worried  him,  and  made  him  feel 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  keep  an 
eye  on  her,  rather  than  from  any  cause 
he  had  for  complaints  about  one  special 
individual. 

But,  then,  Paul  Cazalet  was  only  a 
man — he  had  taken  no  woman  into  his 
confidence  ;  and  men,  as  a  rule,  are  ex- 
ceedingly shortsighted  where  the  tricks 
and  intrigues  of  women  are  concerned. 

Marian  had  told  the  little  vicomte  every 
word  that  Paul  had  said  to  her  about 
having  him  excluded  from  the  christening 
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party,  and  they  had  gone  Into  the  ques- 
tion in  detail  ;  after  which  this  worthy 
pair  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  were  politic  to  seem  obedient  to 
Paul's  wishes,  and  that  their  meetings 
should  henceforth  be  of  a  clandestine 
character. 

At  Madame  Cazalet's  dressmaker's  was 
a  favourite  place  for  their  rendezvous  ;  in 
the  Pare  Monceau  was  another,  and  at 
times  they  even  desecrated  a  little  church 
in  the  Quartier  Latin,  by  betaking  them- 
selves there  with  a  very  different  object 
than  prayer. 

Twuce  or  thrice  Marian  had  been  out 
all  day  in  the  country  with  a  certain 
Madame  Villebois,  who  had  become  one 
of  her  intimates  ;  but  if  Madame  Villebois 
had  been  put  on  the  rack  and  forced  to 
answer  truthfully,  she  would  have  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  she  had 
not  seen  Madame  Cazalet  on  either  oc- 
casion. But  though  there  were  several 
people  in  Paris  w^ho  were  tolerably  au 
courant  with  the  details  of  Marian's  in- 
trigue   with    the    little    vicomte,    since     it 
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was  utterly  impossible  for  them  not  to 
be  met  together  every  now  and  again, 
yet  Paul  remained  in  perfect  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  absolutely,  in 
his  own  mind,  scored  Marian's  obedience 
on  the  matter  of  De  Gourlay  as  one  to 
the  good  for  her  in  the  reckoning  that 
there  was  between  them. 

Having  once  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  Paris  for  a  time,  Paul  was  begin- 
ning to  look  forward  to  the  holiday  with 
some  degree  of  pleasure.  Marian  and  his 
child  would  surely  be  more  completely 
his  when  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
gay  capital  ;  and  if  he  could  only,  by  dint 
of  kindness  and  attention,  bring  Marian's 
heart  back  from  these  wanderings  after 
pleasure,  which  he  trusted  were  only 
temporary,  and  make  her  really  love 
him,  he  felt  that  the  happiness  after 
which  he  so  yearned  would  not  be 
wholly  lost. 

Of  course  he  heard  many  a  gay  water- 
ing-place discussed  as  their  probable  des- 
tination, but  Paul  had  but  little  knowledge 
of    the    doings    of    watering-places,    and 
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classed  them  all  with  the  Breton  village 
where  he  and  Le  Vieux  had  Qrone  to 
mourn  in  solitude,  and  where  Marian 
came  and  found  them.  And  a  bleak 
promontory,  a  wild  sea-girt  shore,  were 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  Paul's  feelings 
at  that  juncture  ;  he  would  have  preferred 
a  fair  landscape,  where  roses  ran  riot,  and 
Lina  could  roll  about  on  Nature's  verdant 
carpet,  and  smile  up  at  the  blue  sky  which 
formed  a  canopy  over  her  head.  Of  just 
such  a  spot — a  painter's  dream  of  beauty — 
he  heard  one  day  from  a  brother  artist, 
who  said  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged 
wished  to  let  it  for  the  season.  Without 
consulting  Marian,  Paul  paid  a  sum  down 
to  secure  the  place,  which  was  about  three 
miles  from  Fontainebleau,  and  then,  radi- 
ant at  the  idea  of  his  own  success,  he  went 
home  to  the  Avenue  Montaigne  to  tell 
her,  and  he  trusted  to  be  repaid  with  smiles 
and  joyful  exclamations. 

Alas !  alas !  for  the  unrealised  hopes 
that  meet  one  at  so  many  stations  on  our 
life's  course  ! 

Paul    reached    the    Avenue    Montaigne 
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about  six  in  the  evening.  Lina,  in  her 
perambulator,  had  just  arrived  at  the  door, 
and  held  out  her  arms  as  soon  as  she  saw 
her  father,  who  she  already  knew  was  her 
devoted  slave.  He  took  her  up  at  once 
and  carried  her  into  the  house,  shouting 
meanwhile  to  his  wife  to  come  and  meet 
them. 

Signs  of  an  approaching  departure  were 
visible  everywhere,  but  of  this  Paul  Caza- 
let  thought  not.  Were  they  not  all  going 
to  bask  among  the  roses  ?  But  he  was 
a  little  astonished  that  no  answer  came 
from  Marian.  He  went  into  her  bedroom  ; 
there  utter  confusion  reigned,  the  signs  of 
packing  were  evident  and  to  the  point. 

The  thought  for  a  moment  flashed 
throueh  his  mind  that  it  was  stranore  she 
should  pack  so  resolutely  when  the  spot 
to  which  they  intended  to  wend  their 
steps  had  not  even  yet  been  selected  posi- 
tively ;  but  it  passed  away  forthwith,  to  be 
speedily  succeeded  by  another  and  a  far 
bitterer  one. 

'Has  madame  gone  out?'  he  inquired 
of  the  bonne,  who  had  followed  him,  think- 
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Ing  he  would  speedily  grow  tired  of 
carrying  little  Lina  about.  She  had  not 
time  to  reply  to  his  question  before  his 
eyes  fell  on  a  note  that  lay  among  a  chaos 
of  chiffons  on  the  dressing-table. 

He  took  it  up.  It  was  addressed  to 
himself  in  Marian's  handwriting. 

'  Dear  Paul, — I  know  you  will  not 
mourn  for  me.  We  made  a  mistake  when 
we  married.  Life  has  been  intolerable  of 
late  to  both  of  us,  I  fancy. 

*  By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  shall 
be  at  Havre,  on  my  way  to  America. 

'  De  Gourlay  is  my  companion,  so  your 
jealous  suspicions  were  correct. 

'  Console  yourself  for  my  departure  as 
well  and  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  please 
don't  make  any  scene  or  attempt  to  over- 
take me.  Marian.' 

The  bonne  was  standing  there  while 
he  read  this  heartless  letter,  and  noted 
no  change  in  him  save  that  perchance 
he  grew  a  little  paler.  He  sat  down,  the 
child  still  in  his  arms. 
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*  You  can  go,'  he  said  to  the  nurse  ; 
*  I  will  keep  the  baby  with  me  for  awhile.' 

She  obeyed  him,  and  Paul  sat  on  there 
still  holding  the  letter  in  one  hand,  while 
the  other  was  round  the  child  on  his 
knee. 

Lina,  however,  was  not  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  inattention  from  her  father  ; 
and  young  though  she  was,  she  was  quite 
ready  to  resent  it. 

She  pouted  her  ruddy  lips,  ready  for 
a  cry,  and  began  to  dab  at  him  with  her 
baby  fists,  thus  compelling  him  to  attend 
to  her.  He  put  Marfan's  letter  into  his 
pocket,  and  hugged  the  child  up  close  to 
his  great  manly  breast,  thus  consoling  her 
at  once,  for  she  began  to  crow  and  laugh. 

'  And  not  one  word  about  you,  my 
darling  ;  not  one  word  about  her  child.  I 
could  have  forgiven  her  for  abandoning 
me;  but  you,  poor,  little,  deserted,  mother- 
less babe ' — and  the  big  scalding  tears  fell 
on  the  baby's  upturned  dimpled  face  as 
she  smiled  with  a  look  of  something  almost 
amountinof  to  wonder  in  her  larg^e  wide- 
open  eyes. 
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Sensitive  to  look  and  tone,  as  is  ever 
the  very  youngest  child,  little  Lina  evi- 
dently did  not  approve  of  the  expression 
of  her  father's  face  ;  for  the  smile  disap- 
peared like  magic  ;  her  lip  fell,  and  she 
burst  out  crying.  Paul  caught  her  up  in 
his  arms,  kissed  and  fondled  her,  and  in 
his  endeavours  to  quiet  Lina,  for  a  time 
almost  forgot  his  own  grief,  especially 
since  she  clunor  to  him  as  thouo^h  some- 
thing  had  caused  her  a  sudden  terror. 

In  clinging  to  him  thus  for  protection, 
as  it  almost  seemed,  a  new  bond  was 
riveted  between  him  and  life.  Left  wholly 
alone  after  Marian's  departure,  he  would 
probably  have  thrown  down  the  oars  and 
left  the  boat  freighted  with  his  future  to 
glide  where  it  listed,  if  with  the  dark 
current  that  conducts  to  annihilation,  so 
much  the  better  ;  but  with  Lina  in  his 
arms,  he  swore  to  do  the  best  he  could 
with  the  talent  and  energy  that  were  left 
him,  and  to  row  on  carefully  and  resolutely 
to  the  end. 

When  after  more  than  half-an-hour  the 
bonne   came    back    to    see    if  her    master 
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was  not  tired  of  keeping  the  child,  she 
found  him  still  sitting  there  hugging  little 
Lina,  who  was  by  this  time  fast  asleep. 

The  woman's  entrance  roused  him  from 
a  sort  of  dream  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  he  looked  at  her  askance. 

Give  her  his  child  ?  no,  certainly  not. 

He  had  never  liked  this  flaunting  bonne 
who  was  of  Marian's  choosing,  and  a 
revulsion  came  over  him  at  the  idea  of 
letting  her  do  as  she  pleased  with  little 
Lina. 

That  something  was  wrong,  every  ser- 
vant in  the  house  had  by  this  time  de- 
cided, and  that  probably  their  mistress 
had  gone  away  for  good,  they  divined. 
They  knew  far  more  of  w^hat  had  been 
taking  place  of  late  than  Paul  did,  but 
they  were  none  of  them,  least  of  all  the 
nurse,  at  all  prepared  for  their  master's 
next  step. 

*  Tie  on  the  baby's  bonnet,  and  go  and 
get  her  warm  cloak  ;  I  am  going  to  take 
her  out  a  little  way,'  said  Paul,  after  he 
had  surveyed  the  intruding  nurse,  without 
speaking  for  some  seconds. 
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She  obeyed  him  forthwith,  at  the  same 
time  returning  herself  equipped  for  a  walk. 

*  I  do  not  want  you,'  said  Paul  roughly  ; 
*  I  can  take  the  child  myself/ 

The  bo7ine  was  too  much  astonished  to 
expostulate,  and  it  was  only  after  Paul 
had  really  gone  dinnerless  out  of  the 
house,  carrying  little  Lina  himself,  that 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  inform  the 
cuisiniere  and  the  valet  de  chanibre  what 
had  occurred,  and  to  join  with  them  in 
the  suspicion  that  madame  had  eloped, 
and  monsieur  had  gone  out  to  drown  him- 
self and  the  baby. 

Should  they  inform  the  Commissaire  de 
Police  ?  For  a  time  they  were  almost 
inclined  to  do  so,  but  they  decided  that 
it  were  perhaps  wiser  to  attend  to  their 
own  business  ;  so  they  sat  down  to  their 
evening  meal,  durinof  the  digestion  of 
which  they  discussed  their  master's  affairs 
with  freedom. 

Nor  did  anything  arrive  to  prevent 
them  acting  as  they  pleased,  for  neither 
Paul  nor  little  Lina  returned  that  night, 
and  at  last,  after  waiting  up  till  midnight, 
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they  went  to  bed,  resolving  to  communi- 
cate with  the  police  in  the  morning  if  M. 
Paul  Cazalet  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

Meantime  Paul,  whose  chief  object  was 
to  get  away  from  the  Avenue  Montaigne, 
where  he  had  never  felt  at  home,  hailed 
a  carriao^e  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
Place  d'Alma,  and,  still  with  Lina  sleep- 
ing in  his  arms,  drove  straight  to  his  old 
quarters  in  the  Rue  Mignon.  He  knocked 
with  his  double  fist  at  the  kitchen  door, 
which  was  at  once  opened  by  Justine. 

She  knew  Paul's  knock  full  well,  since 
he  frequently  came  to  have  a  chat  with 
her ;  but  she  cried  out  in  astonishment 
when  he  put  the  tiny  burden  he  was 
carrying  into  her  arms. 

'  She  is  yours  now,'  he  said,  '  to  rear 
and  bring  up  as  you  brought  up  her 
father,  for  her  wretched  mother  has  gone 
away,  never  to  return  any  more.' 

The  child  woke  up  and  cried,  for  Jus- 
tine, who  was  naturally  no  favourite  with 
Marian,  was  a  stranger  to  her  ;  but  she 
was  speedily  pacified  when  she  saw  Paul, 
and  soon  seemed  quite  at  home  with  her 
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new  nurse,  and  in  her  new  home.  Paul 
would  go  back  no  more  to  the  Avenue 
Montaigne,  he  declared,  save  to  dismiss 
the  servants  and  sell  the  furniture. 

Back  in  the  old  familiar  quarters,  with 
little  Lina  growing  up  by  his  side,  per- 
haps the  cunning  that  his  right  hand  had 
lost  somewhat  of  late  would  return,  and 
the  genius  that  had  partially  forsaken  him 
in  affluence  be,  in  comparative  poverty, 
restored  to  its  throne. 

To  have  her  Paul  back  again  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  happiness  that  could 
befall  Justine  ;  yet  she  had  a  few  grains 
of  natural  vindictiveness  in  her  character, 
and  she  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
woman  who  had  wrought  this  devastation 
in  his  life  should  be  punished. 

'  You  will  never  let  her  get  off  without 
a  word,  or  even  an  utterance  of  com- 
plaint, M.  Paul  ?  You'll  send  some  one 
after  her  to  punish  her  and  her  guilty 
accomplice  ? '  she  said,  when  Paul  had 
translated  Marian's  letter  to  her. 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

*  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith 
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the  Lord."  She  is  gone,  and  make  sure, 
Justine,  that  her  sin  will  find  her  out  with- 
out my  interference.  I  would  rather  pray- 
that  the  wretched  woman  may  not  have 
too  great  a  meed  of  punishment,  than  strive 
to  add  my  mite  to  what  she  will  have  to 
endure.' 

Justine  looked  at  him  with  brimming 
eyes. 

'  You  were  always  a  great  man,  my  Paul, 
— are  greater  even  in  suffering  than  you 
were  in  prosperity,  I  think.' 

He  patted  her  kindly  on  the  shoulder. 

*  Don't  let  your  own  good  heart  deceive 
you  about  my  worth,  Justine.  Believe 
only  in  my  mediocrity,  and  the  difficulty  I 
have  in  enduring  disappointment,  and  thus 
help  me  through  one  of  the  most  critical 
stages  of  my  life.' 

And  so  Paul  Cazalet  came  back  to  the 
Rue  Mignon,  from  which  some  strange 
instinct  had  prevented  him  from  wholly 
rending  himself ;  and  Lina  was  to  grow 
up  under  old  Justine's  grandmotherly  care. 

Before  the  servants  in  the  Avenue  Mon- 
taigne had   time    to    go    and    consult    the 
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police  on  the  subject  of  their  master's 
strange  conduct,  he  appeared  among  them 
and  gave  them  notice  to  quit,  telHng  them 
the  effects  would  be  sold  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  house  given  up.  An  hour  or  two 
later  saw  the  canvases  which,  to  please 
Marian,  had  been  transferred  to  the  well- 
appointed  atdier,  taken  back  to  the  real 
workshop  across  the  Seine,  accompanied 
by  such  few  articles  of  luxury  as  Paul 
had  a  personal  regard  for ;  the  rest 
were  all  destined  to  the  auctioneer's 
hammer. 

In  moving  the  canvases  and  re-arrang- 
ing them,  Paul  stumbled  on  the  unfinished 
picture  of  La  Veneziana,  which  he  had  not 
seen  for  months,  and  a  great  thud  made 
his  heart  leap  as  he  beheld  it. 

Nelly  Jocelyn !  How  long,  long  ago 
it  seemed  since  they  two  had  met ;  and 
she  had  left  Paris,  as  Paul  believed,  be- 
cause he  had  married. 

Would  they  ever  meet  again  in  this 
world,  he  wondered,  or  would  their  paths 
always  be  divided  1 

Doubtless ;    since    as    long    as    Marian 

VOL.  111.  B 
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lived,  though  absent,  she  would  ever  stand 
betw^een  them. 

And  thinking  more  tenderly  of  Nelly 
Jocelyn  than  he  had  ever  thought  of  any 
other  woman,  he  sat  for  a  long  while 
gazing  on  her  face  as  he  himself,  with 
magical  skill,  had  depicted  it.  If  he  could 
have  known  all  that  divided  him  from 
Nelly  in  the  past,  and  what  had  occurred 
during  the  last  few  months,  what  con- 
flicting emotions  would  have  filled  his 
mind  at  this  moment ! 

But  Paul  knew  nought  save  that  Nelly 
herself  had  insisted  that  the  barrier  he 
had  himself  set  up  should  remain  between 
them,  and  had  then  gone  away  and  left  him 
to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the  future  in 
which  she  declined  to  have  a  share. 

While  he  was  still  sitting  staring  on 
Nelly's  face,  Justine  came  noiselessly  into 
the  studio  behind  him.  She  stood  for  a 
second  or  two,  her  eyes  fixed,  as  his  were, 
on  the  picture,  before  he  even  knew  that 
she  was  there. 

For  Justine,  Mrs  Jocelyn  had  ever  had 
a   strange   fascination,  though  she   always 
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feared  that,  in  his  friendship  for  her,  Paul 
would  find  unhappiness.  That  her  fears 
had  been  realised,  she  felt  sadly  certain. 
It  was  neither  over  Lili's  early  fate  nor 
Marian's  flight  that  Paul,  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  really  sorrowed,  but  that  a 
perverse  fate  should  have  separated  him 
from  Nelly. 

And  now  ?  What  would  happen  now  ? 
Justine  wondered.  Should  she  tell  him 
what  she  had  heard  only  yesterday,  a  few 
hours  before  he  had  put  little  Lina  in  her 
arms, — tell  him  that  old  Andre — who,  from 
coming  backwards  and  forwards  occasion- 
ally with  messages,  had  struck  up  a  sort 
of  acquaintance  with  Justine — had  been 
there,  and  that  he  had  told  her  that  Mrs 
Jocelyn,  who  had  been  absent  from  Paris 
for  many,  many  months,  had  arrived  in  her 
old  apartment,  having  been  suddenly  re- 
called to  the  capital  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  her  sister. 

No,  Justine  judged  it  would  be  more 
expedient  to  pause  for  a  short  while  before 
she  ventured  to  make  this  communication 
to  Paul. 


CHAPTER    II 
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HE  John  Wisdens  were  a  far 
happier  couple  than  Nelly,  from 
her  previous  knowledge  of  John, 
had  ever  believed  possible  ;  and 
Dot  was  so  unreservedly  fond  of  her  hus- 
band,— so  glowing,  both  on  paper  and  in 
conversation,  about  the  superlativeness  of 
his  charms,  that — although  she  could  not 
forego  the  loathing  for  him  that  she  per- 
sonally felt — Mrs  Jocelyn's  regrets  over 
the  marriage  were  well-nigh  dying  out. 

She  had  thought  it  expedient  to  let  John 
Wisden  know  the  truth  about  the  death 
that  had  taken    place    in    Auvergne,   and 
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the  announcement  had  speedily  brought 
him  from  his  self-imposed  exile. 

Back  to  England  he  intended  to  go  and 
settle  down  as  a  respectable  married  man  ; 
but  Dot  begged  so  hard  for  a  halt  of  a 
few  weeks  in  Paris  that,  as  he  could  refuse 
Dot  nothing,  he  consented,  and  so  fascin- 
ating was  the  French  capital,  that  weeks 
grew  into  months,  and  they  still  lingered 
there  in  Mrs  Jocelyn's  apartment,  which 
she  had  lent  them  on  hearing  of  Dot's 
wish  to  remain  in  Paris. 

Just  about  the  time  that  they  were  really 
and  absolutely  thinking  of  starting  off  to 
England,  Dot  became  ill,  so  ill  that  for 
some  days  her  life  was  in  danger ;  and, 
of  course,  the  natural  thing  was  that  her 
sister  should  come  and  nurse  her. 

Since  Arthur  Jocelyn,  alias  Braithwaite, 
was  dead,  there  could  be  no  further  danger 
in  any  of  the  trio  going  where  they  listed. 
The  ground  under  their  feet  was  perfectly 
solid,  and  neither  John  Wisden  nor  Nelly 
suspected  for  a  moment  that  there  were 
any  quicksands  to  be  afraid  of 

They  seemed  totally  to  forget  that  there 
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was  still  one  dangerous  person  left  to  fear, 
— that  Joseph  Ferrier,  though  supposed  to 
have  died  at  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux,  was 
still  in  the  flesh  and  in  possession  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  past. 

Whether  they  imagined  that  all  his  teeth 
had  been  drawn,  it  were  difficult  to  say, 
since  neither  Nelly  Jocelyn  nor  John 
Wisden  ever  mentioned  his  name. 

When  they  first  met  in  Paris  they  were 
too  much  taken  up  by  Dot's  serious  state 
to  talk  or  think  of  any  one  but  her ;  and 
when  at  last  convalescence  dawned,  they 
both  had  an  instinctive  dislike  to  broach 
disagreeable  subjects. 

That  the  past  might  be  buried  for  ever, 
they  both  most  fervently  wished,  John 
Wisden  principally  on  Dot's  account, 
Nelly  on  her  own. 

Her  life  was  marred,  and  the  future  had 
nothing  in  store  for  her,  she  would  have 
told  any  one  who  asked  her.  She  had 
only  an  earnest  craving  for  peace,  and 
peace  she  believed  she  had  obtained  since 
the  cessation  of  the  wearing  fear  that  had 
devoured  her  very  life  till  Arthur  Jocelyn 
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died.  Nelly  had  yet  to  discover  that, 
with  her  return  to  the  capital,  peace  had 
vanished,  and  that,  if  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether on  account  of  her  own  position — 
though  that  was  scarcely  as  firm  as  she 
imagined — the  amalgamations  that  would 
arise  would  scarcely  be  productive  of 
tranquillity. 

She  had  been  ten  days  in  Paris,  Dot 
was  already  passing  into  a  convalescent 
stage,  and  Paul  Cazalet's  name  had  never 
been  mentioned. 

John  Wisden,  although  he  had  been  in 
tolerably  close  attendance  at  his  wife's  sick- 
bed, had  been  more  or  less  at  those  places 
of  public  resort  where  men  congregate, 
and  the  voice  of  gossip  is  not  wholly 
hushed.  He  knew  full  well,  almost  a 
few  hours  after  it  occurred,  of  the  cata- 
strophe that  had  taken  place  in  the 
Avenue  Montaigne,  but,  after  his  usual 
reserved  fashion,  he  had  allowed  things 
to  drift,  always  expecting  every  day  that 
Nelly  would  ask  him  for  the  information 
he  made  little  doubt  she  was  yearning 
to  obtain.      But    if   the    return   to  the  old 
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home  had  brought  Paul  Cazalet  back  to 
Nelly's  thoughts,  she  never  dreamed  of 
asking  questions  about  him,  since  she  con- 
sidered that  she  had  given  up  all  claim 
to  holding  even  a  place  in  his  friendship 
on  the  day  she  bade  him  go  and  marry 
Marian  Wallis  ;  and  she  sat  by  Dot's  bed- 
side as  seemingly  indifferent  to  Paul 
Cazalet's  fortunes  as  she  had  been  when 
in  retreat  at  the  Chalet  Victor. 

Dot  was  now  creeping  back  to  health  : 
it  could  not  be  long  before  some  news 
of  Paul   must   reach    Nelly. 

It  came  in  a  rougher  form  than  if  her 
brother-in-law  had  chosen  to  break  the 
tidings  to  her  gently. 

No  longer  tied  by  duty  so  closely  to  the 
house,  she  went  out  one  hot,  sultry  even- 
ing to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  little  fresher  air 
than  her  apartment  afforded.  By  a  chance 
that  almost  amounted  to  intuition,  she 
strolled  down  the  Avenue  Montaigne. 
A  huge  yellow-covered  cart,  on  which  the 
word  '  D^mmagemet  '  was  inscribed  in 
gigantic  black  letters,  stood  before  a  door, 
and  into  this  cart  articles  of  furniture  were 
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being  rapidly  packed  ;  the  footpath  was  so 
encumbered  by  them  that  Mrs  Jocelyn 
was  forced  to  stand  for  a  second  or  two 
till  the  way  was  cleared  for  her  to  pass. 
During  that  second  she  looked  up  at  the 
house,  in  the  next  she  hurriedly  asked 
one  of  the  men  to  whom  it  beloncred. 

*  To  M.  Paul  Cazalet,  the  painter,'  was 
the  answer. 

'  A  dd7nhiagemeiit — is  any  one  dead  ? ' 

'  No — no,  not  dead ;  only  the  vidnage 
has  come  to  an  end.' 

'  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  It  is  clear  enough  and  common  enough/ 
answered  the  man,  laughing.  *  Madame 
has  grown  tired  of  monsieur,  and  has  gone 
off  with  some  one  she  likes  better.' 

'  Tired,  tired  of  Paul — that  vulgar  up- 
start Marian  !     But  it  is  impossible  ! ' 

Mrs  Jocelyn,  however,  had  sufficient  con- 
trol over  herself  not  to  speak  this  thought 
aloud.  She  managed  to  utter  merely  a 
short  '  Oh  !  '  and  pass  on  a  few  paces,  not 
before  the  man,  who  was  of  an  observant 
disposition,  had  noticed  the  change  that 
came     over     her    countenance.        Setting 
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down  a  small  ormolu  table  he  was  carrying 
he  looked  after  her,  partly  struck  by  her 
beauty,  and  partly  by  the  strange  manner 
in  which  she  had  received  the  intelligence 
he  had  bestowed.  The  faintness,  however, 
which  this  somewhat  rude  shock  had  pro- 
duced, could  not,  notwithstanding  her 
courage,  be  set  on  one  side  as  easily  as 
Mrs  Jocelyn  desired.  It  overcame  her 
before  she  had  got  well  past  the  removal 
van,  and  she  was  compelled  to  clutch  a 
paling  that  was  near  her,  or  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  man  who  was  watching  her  was  of 
a  benevolent  as  well  as  an  observant  dis- 
position. Seeing  her  tottering,  uncertain 
gait,  he  imagined  she  was,  perhaps,  some 
relation  to  the  young  person  who  had 
foolishly  left  her  home,  and  taking  up  the 
very  arm-chair  that  had  been  bought  by 
Marian  for  Paul's  especial  use,  he  placed  it 
close  to  Nelly,  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  would  otherwise  have  landed 
on  the  pavement.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
investigate  who  had  done  her  this  kind 
action,  or  from  whence  the  chair  had  come, 
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but  she  sank  back  into  it  with  closed  eyes, 
and  a  sad,  weary  look  on  her  beautiful 
pale  face. 

Having  accomplished  this  much,  the 
man  could  do  no  more,  but  stood  gazing  at 
her  as  though  she  were  the  most  beautiful 
object  he  had  ever  beheld,  as,  indeed,  she 
probably  was,  only  the  realisation  of  the 
fact  was  terribly  mixed  up  in  his  mind 
with  a  feeling  as  to  what  on  earth  he  should 
do  if  this  ravishing  individual  did  not 
speedily  get  better,  and  rouse  herself  out 
of  her  lethargic  position.  His  companions 
in  the  work  of  clearing  Paul's  deserted 
house  had  not  yet  remarked  the  occupa- 
tion on  which  he  was  engaged,  but  at  any 
moment  one  of  them  might  do  so,  and 
there  was  little  doubt  but  that  jeers  and 
rough  remarks  would  assail  him  on  all 
sides. 

Just  as  he  was  beginning  to  think  he 
must  tear  himself  from  the  contemplation 
of  this  wondrous  beauty,  and  leave  the 
lady  to  recover  as  best  she  could,  a  smart- 
looking  victoria  drew  up  exactly  opposite 
Mrs   Jocelyn's    seat,    and    a    well-dressed 
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Frenchwoman  sprang  out  of  it,  and  uttered 
a  cry  of  *  Nelly,'  that  made  the  contempla- 
tive ouv7ner  jump  and  take  himself  off 
before  he  had  time  to  see  what  effect  this 
lady's  sudden  appearance  would  have  on 
his  {2AX\l\x\^ protdg'ee. 

Mrs  Jocelyn  opened  her  eyes  forthwith 
when  she  heard  her  own  name,  and  looked 
with  some  wonderment  into  the  face  of 
Madame  d'Albin. 

'  My  dearest  Nelly,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,' 
cried  the  irrepressible,  chattering  Blanche  ; 
'  but,  tell  me,  why  are  you  sitting  among 
the  ddbris  of  Paul's  fortunes  ?  It  is  pic- 
turesque and  sentimental,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  surely  it  is  scarcely  coiiven- 
able! 

'  I  did  not  think — I  did  not  know,'  said 
Nelly,  attempting  to  rise.  '  I  felt  ill,  and 
there  was  a  chair — that  is  all,' 

'  You  did  not  know  that  that  wretched 
cousin  of  mine  De  Gourlay  has  carried 
off  la  belle  Marian,  and  left  Paul  desolate, 
with  a  baby  daughter  of  a  few  months 
old?' 
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'  De  Gourlay ! '  repeated  Xelly,  more  as 
though  an  automaton  had  been  set  in 
motion  than  that  a  Hvino^  human  beinor- 
was  speaking. 

Madame  d'Albin  saw,  what  a  woman 
with  more  tact  would  have  known  before 
she  did  it,  that  she  had  made  a  mistake 
in  alluding  thus  rashly  to  Paul  Cazalet's 
misfortune.  She  strove  at  once  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

'  Come  with  me  in  my  carriage,  we  can 
talk  better  there.  I'll  take  you  home,  or 
for  a  drive,  or  whatever  you  like  to  do.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  help  Nelly  to 
rise,  and  it  was  not  altogether  unnecessary, 
for  Nelly's  step  was  very  halting,  and  she 
staggered  rather  than  walked  to  the  car- 
riage, into  which  the  friendly  oiivi'ier  saw 
her  get  with  some  disappointment,  as  from 
the  house  door  he  watched  her  departure. 

The  compulsory  movement,  and  Blanche 
d'Albin's  presence, speedily  restored  Nelly's 
courage  and  power  of  calm  endurance,  and 
she  made  an  effort  to  speak  and  act  as  she 
was  wont  to  do. 

She  must  learn  more  of  the  terrible  evil 
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that  had  befallen  Paul,  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  she  must  strive  to  appear  as  though 
his  fate  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
her. 

*  Strange,'  she  said,  rallying  her  senses 
with  a  vigorous  effort,  *  that  the  heat  should 
have  overcome  me  just  at  that  door.  I 
did  not  even  know  that  it  was  M.  Cazalet's 
house.  I  went  away  into  Auvergne  be- 
fore they  married,  you  know.' 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  answered  Blanche  d'Albin 
shortly,  and  she  could  have  added,  *  I  also 
know  the  reason  ; '  but  she  wished  to  be- 
friend and  not  to  irritate  Nelly,  so  she 
finished  her  sentence,  after  a  short  pause, 
by  saying,  '  I  am  truly  glad  you  have  come 
back  acrain.  Madame  de  Brissac  and  I 
have  talked  about  you  so  often.  But  what 
a  time  of  year  to  return  to  Paris,  just  when 
every  one  is  leaving  it.' 

'  It  is  owing  to  my  sister's  illness  that 
I  came  here.  I  lent  my  apartment  to 
her  and  her  husband,  and  she  is  still 
lying  there  very  ill.' 

'  Ah  !  Do  you  mean  that  charming 
little  Dot  who  was  at  the  charity  ball  .-^ ' 
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'  Exactly.  But  tell  me  about  the 
Cazalets,  of  whom  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  for  months.' 

'  Well,  you  know  M.  Cazalet  married 
that  pert  little  upstart  Marian  Wallis,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  when  he  might, 
we  all  thought,  have  done  so  differently  ?  ' 

And  Madame  d'Albin  looked  very  mean- 
ingly at  Nelly,  who  coloured  slightly,  but 
said  nothing,  so  Blanche  was  compelled  to 
go  on  with  her  tale,  which  she  did  with 
considerable  detail,  both  true  and  untrue, 
and  without  sparing  in  her  strictures 
either  Madame  Cazalet  or  the  Vicomte 
de  Gourlay,  reprobating  the  conduct  of 
both  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms. 

As  for  Nelly,  she  never  once  inter- 
rupted, merely  asking  her,  when  she 
had  quite  finished  all  she  had  to  say,  if 
she  could  tell  her  where  Paul  Cazalet 
had  gone,  since  the  place  to  which  he 
had  betaken  himself  was  a  piece  of  in- 
formation Blanche  d'Albin,  with  all  her 
chatter,  had  forgotten  to  tell. 

'  To   the   Rue    Mignon,    of  course,   and 
thither  he  has  taken  the  little   Lina.     We 
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will    go   there   at   once  now,    if   you    like, 
and  see  how  they  are  getting  on.' 

'I  go  to  Paul  Cazalet's  house  under 
existing  circumstances  !  No,  indeed  ! 
Madame  d'Albin,  you  must  be  mad  to 
believe  such  a  thing  possible  ! ' 

*  Pardon  that  I  should  for  a  moment 
have  forgotten  the  dignity  that  you  always 
assume  ;  but  to  be  natural  for  once,  my 
dear  Nelly,  tell  me,  do  you  not  love  this 
great  big  genius  Cazalet,  and  would  you 
not  give  ten  years  of  your  life  to  see 
him  again,  notwithstanding  that  you  ran 
away  from  him  in  such  a  cowardly- 
manner  ?  ' 

Mrs  Jocelyn  for  a  moment  turned  red 
with  rage,  then  white  with  the  effort  to 
subdue  it ;  and  assuming  all  the  dignity 
for  which  Madame  d'Albin  had  given  her 
credit,  she  said, — 

'  Whether  I  do  or  do  not  love  M. 
Cazalet  is  a  question  which  I  do  not 
consider  that  either  you  or  any  one  else 
has  any  right  to  ask  ;  therefore,  I  do  not 
intend  to  answer  it.  All  I  will  tell  you 
is   that   I   have  not   the   slightest  wish   to 
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see    him,   and   shall   take    every   means    I 
know  of  to  prevent  an  interview.' 

'Tiens !  You  English  people  are  cold, 
if  that  is  the  way  you  treat  an  old  friend 
when  he  is  down.  Now  I  should  rush  off 
to  the  Rue  Mignon  at  once,  and  offer 
every  form  of  consolation  it  was  in  my 
power  to  bestow.' 

'  Please,  Madame  d'Albin,  do  not  let 
us  talk  about  the  Cazalets'  affairs  any 
more  ;  we  shall  never  agree  as  to  how  much 
I  have  to  do  with  them,  which,  according 
to  my  view,  is  nothing  at  all.' 

Blanche  d'Albin  shrugged  her  shoulders  ; 
she  was  forced  to  be  silent  for  the  time, 
but  that  she  would  return  to  the  charge 
at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  she 
was  fully  resolved,  and  also,  if  it  were 
possible,  induce  Madame  de  Brissac,  who 
had  not  yet  left  town,  to  assist  her. 

That  two  people  who  really  cared  for 
each  other  should  be  separated  for  ever 
because  Paul  was  tied  by  law  to  a  woman 
who  had  deserted  him,  was  an  absurdity 
which  Madame  d'Albin's  lax  code  of  morals 
utterly  pooh-poohed. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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If  Mrs  Jocelyn  had  sought  to  destroy 
a  happy  home,  she  would  certainly  have 
censured  her ;  but  now  that  the  home 
was  desolate,  to  be  restrained  from  seeing 
Paul  out  of  sheer  false  sentiment,  indeed — 
indeed  she  must  be  talked  out  of  that 
nonsense,  free-and-easy  Madame  d'Albin 
decided,  as  for  some  seconds  they  drove 
along  in  silence,  which  was  broken  at 
last  by  Nelly  asking  to  be  taken  home, 
as  Dot  would  be  wondering  at  her  ab- 
sence, and  where,  on  their  arrival,  they 
found  John  Wisden  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

No  sooner  did  he  see  the  two  ladies 
together  than  he  was  quite  certain  that 
Nelly  Jocelyn  had  heard  all  there  was 
to  be  heard  about  Paul  Cazalet,  and  that 
the  impression  it  had  made  on  her  was 
a  very  strong  one. 

She  spoke  but  very  little  during  the 
few  civil  amenities  that  passed  between 
John  Wisden  and  Madame  d'Albin  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  her  friend  departed  than 
she  turned,  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  was 
little  short  of  fury,  on  her  brother-in-law. 
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*  Why  did  you  subject  me  to  this  ? 
Why  did  you,  who  must  have  known, 
let  me  learn  by  accident  what  is  the 
common  talk  of  the  whole  town  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  you  mean  about  Paul  Caza- 
let.  I  was  silent  in  order  to  spare  your 
feelings ;  but  suppose  I  had  told  you, 
in  what  way  would  you  have  acted  differ- 
ently ? ' 

'  I  should  not  have  come  to  Paris  at 
this  moment,  or  if,  on  account  of  Dot's 
illness,  I  had  been  compelled  to  do  so, 
I  should  have  remained  carefully  in- 
cognita.' 

*  Indeed !  And  I  now  presume  you 
have  already  seen,  or  will  not  be  long 
before  you  see,  this  wonderful  hero,  who 
seems  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  to 
have  turned  your  head,  sister  mine.' 

'  I  have  not  seen  him,  and  will  most 
persistently  refuse  to  see  him.  The  barrier 
that  exists  between  us  is  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  when  Arthur  Jocelyn  lived.' 

John  Wisden  sneered ;  he,  like  Madame 
d'Albin,  had  but  a  faint  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  morality  when  love  was  strong. 
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'  You  have  not  shuffled  your  cards  very 
ably,'  he  said  ;  *  in  more  ways  than  one 
you  have  made  a  mess  of  your  affairs.  If 
you  had  trusted  me  more  fully,  things 
would  perhaps  have  turned  out  better 
for  you  now.' 

'  Pray  do  not  torment  me  about  trusting 
you ;  the  past  is  past,  do  not  let  us  attempt 
to  recall  it.' 

*  There  are  some  transactions  in  life  which 
follow  the  actors  in  their  persistency  to  the 
the  end.  You  know  one  Varley,  I  think, 
who  lives  in  London,  in  a  side  street  off 
the  Strand  } ' 

*  Arthur  knew  him,  —  had  occasional 
business  negotiations  with  him.  Why  do 
you  allude  to  him  now  ? ' 

'  Arthur  was  not  the  only  individual 
bearing  the  name  of  Jocelyn  who  had 
business  negotiations  with  this  Varley.' 

'Ah!' 

*  You  told  me,  I  think,  that  you  had  no 
diamonds.  Yet  a  set  of  diamonds  known 
to  have  passed  through  Arthur  Braith- 
waite's  hands  has  been  traced  to  you.' 

'  Will  the  troubles  about  Arthur's  affairs 
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not  even  cease  with  his  death  ?  By  whom 
have  these  diamonds  been  traced  ?  ' 

'  Through  Varley,  by  Joseph  Ferrier, 
who  demands  hush-money.' 

Mrs  Jocelyn  looked  utterly  bewildered 
and  perplexed. 

'  I  got  rid  of  the  diamonds/  she  said, 
*  because  I  was  afraid  to  keep  them.  I 
wish  I  had  thrown  them  into  the  sea,  as 
at  one  time  I  thought  of  doing.' 

'  I  wish  you  had,  since  now  I  fear  they 
will  get  us  all  into  trouble  ;  if  you  had  only 
answered  me  truthfully,  and  followed  my 
advice — ' 

She  turned  away  impatiently.  It  was 
always  difficult  for  Nelly  to  follow  John 
Wisden's  advice. 

'  Has  Joseph  Ferrier  again  appeared  on 
the  scene  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Yes  ;  and  strangely  enough  knows  no- 
thing of  Arthur's  death,  or  of  his  having 
assumed  his  name — that  is  a  point  gained, 
at  all  events,  unless  Doctor  Goujon  tells 
tales.' 

*  Doctor  Goujon  is  as  true  as  steel 
— have  no  fear  on   that  account.     As   for 
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the     diamonds,     you     must     square     the 
matter.' 

*  Not  so  easy,  my  dear  Nelly.  It  will 
require  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  either 
you  or  I  possess.' 

'  The  sum  I  received  from  Varley  for 
them  is  intact.  I  guessed  they  were  stolen, 
and  would  never  touch  it.' 

'  Stolen  !  That  is  a  harsh  word.  Your 
husband  was  a  misguided  man,  but  not  a 
common  thief.' 

'  Well,  they  had  been  received  for  money 
owing  by  some  poor  hard-pushed  wretch, 
to  Braithwaite,  Ferrier  &  Co.  It  is  all 
the  same  thing.  If  I  knew  to  whom  the 
diamonds  belonged,  I  would  go  and  give 
up  the  three  hundred  I  received,  and  make 
a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter.' 

'  You  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  un- 
less you  were  a  madwoman.' 

'  How  so  ?' 

*  The  owner  of  these  diamonds  is  none 
other  than  the  Vicomte  de  Gourlay,  who 
has  eloped  with  your  friend  Paul  Cazalet's 
wife  ! ' 

*  Great  heavens  !     It  is  impossible.' 
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'  Impossible  or  not,  it  is  true.  He  had 
money  relations  with  Joseph  Ferrier,  who 
promised  to  raise  the  wind  for  him  on 
these  diamonds.' 

'  But  De  Gourlay  must  have  seen  the 
diamonds  round  my  neck/ 

'  He  is  too  big  a  fool  to  recognise  them  ; 
but  they  were  his,  nevertheless.' 


CHAPTER    III, 


AN    AFFAIR    OF    DIAMONDS. 


OMPLICATIONS  and  worries 
were  by  no  means  at  an  end  for 
Nelly  Jocelyn,  and  she  deeply 
regretted  that  she  had  left  her 
quiet  retreat  in  Auvergne  and  returned  to 
Paris  ;  for  at  the  Chalet  Victor  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on  would  probably 
never  have  reached  her.  Now  she  felt  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  retrace  her 
steps  ;  peace  of  mind  would  have  deserted 
her  dwelling-place,  and  anxiety  would  reign 
there  too  absolutely  for  her  to  be  able  to 
endure  the  absence  of  daily,  nay,  hourly 
intelligence. 

She   would  not  seek  Paul  Cazalet  —  of 
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that  she  was  quite  resolved  ;  but  she  might 
hear  of  him  from  time  to  time  if  she  re- 
mained in  Paris,  and  perhaps  learn  that 
he  was  not  altogether  brokenhearted  and 
crushed  b}^  what  had  occurred.  For  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Nelly's  thoughts  were 
far  more  engrossed  by  Paul  Cazalet  and 
his  affairs,  than  by  the  difficult  position  in 
which  she  had  placed  herself  by  her  foolish 
tampering  with  diamonds  which,  since  she 
had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  her  husband  and  his  asso- 
ciates, she  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Arthur  Jocelyn  had  not  become  pos- 
sessed of  in  legitimate  and  straightforward 
business. 

Perhaps,  as  it  turned  out,  these  dia- 
monds could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  stolen, 
nor  could  their  being  traced  to  Nelly's 
possession  put  her  in  any  more  unpleasant 
position  than  that  of  revealing  the  fact 
that  she  was  Arthur  Braithwaite's  wife  ; 
but  then  no  revelation  could  possibly  be 
made  that  would  give  her  more  annoy- 
ance and  pain,  and  the  very  dread  of  it 
would  have  almost  bereft  her  of  reason,  if 
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her  thoughts  had  not  been  dwelling  in  so 
concentrated  a  manner  on  the  trouble  that, 
partly  through  her  advice,  as  she  thought, 
had  fallen  on  Cazalet. 

Thus,  frequently,  does  one  trouble 
balance  another  in  this  world,  making, 
perchance,  the  really  greater  of  the  two 
less  difficult  to  bear. 

But  while  Mrs  Jocelyn  gave  herself  up 
to  what  was,  in  truth,  little  more  than  a 
sentimental  dream  anent  Paul  Cazalet 
and  his  affairs,  the  false  step  which  she 
had  taken  about  the  diamonds  had  led 
her  into  a  labyrinth,  the  pathway  out  of 
which  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  find. 
John  Wisden  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
settle  matters  satisfactorily,  but  John  Wis- 
den was  not  omnipotent,  and  so  difficult 
was  it,  so  provoked  was  he  with  Mrs 
Jocelyn  for  what  he  justly  condemned  as 
her  utter  foolishness,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  his  own  little  wife's  sake,  he  would 
probably  have  left  her  to  get  out  of  the 
trouble  she  had  brought  on  herself  as  best 
she  could.  She  had  become  acquainted 
with  Varley  from  his  having  been  one  of 
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Arthur  Jocelyn's  associates,  as  she  had 
told  John  Wisden ;  and  very  certainly 
Nelly,  when  she  went  to  him,  did  not 
know  what  an  utter  vaurien  was  the  man 
with  whom  she  saw  fit  to  deposit  diamonds 
which,  from  John  Wisden's  remarks,  she 
knew  it  was  more  or  less  dangerous  to 
keep. 

The  fact  was  that  this  Varley  was  very 
closely  mixed  up  in  all  the  troubles  which 
had  fallen  on  Braithwaite  and  Ferrier;  but, 
like  John  Wisden,  he  had  managed  to 
escape  publicity.  Unlike  John  Wisden, 
however,  he  had  not  resolved  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  avoid  dark  episodes  for  the 
future  ;  and  no  sooner  had  Joseph  Ferrier 
obtained  his  liberty  than  the  relations  be- 
tween them,  though  carried  on  with  care- 
ful secrecy,  recommenced  in  all  briskness. 

Joseph  Ferrier  handled  once  more  the 
Vicomte  de  Gourlay's  diamonds,  which 
had  been  worn  by  Mrs  Jocelyn  for  a 
time,  simply  because  her  husband  liked 
the  swacraer  which  he  considered  that  his 
wife's  appearance  in  diamonds  reflected  on 
himself.       He  had  always  intended  to  sell 
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them  after  a  while  if  De  Gourlay  did  not 
redeem  them.  But  the  sudden  collapse 
and  incarceration  of  the  worthless  firm  left 
them  in  Mrs  Jocelyn's  hands,  her  undis- 
puted property  as  she  considered,  for  she 
knew  nought  of  their  history. 

John  Wisden  could  have  told  her ;  but 
till  some  months  after  they  parted  in  Italy, 
John  Wisden  was  not  aware  that  these 
diamonds  were  in  Mrs  Jocelyn's  pos- 
session. 

Knowing  her  husband  was  at  Portland 
for  a  specific  charge  of  fraud,  amounting  to 
felony,  and  that  many  other  charges  could 
have  been  proved  against  him  if  only  they 
had  been  brought,  that  she  should  dream 
for  an  instant  of  selling  these  diamonds  to 
Varley  was  so  insane  an  act  that  John 
Wisden  could  scarcely  believe  she  was  in 
her  senses  when  she  committed  it  ;  for 
such  a  paltry  sum,  too,  as  three  hundred 
pounds.  Why,  they  were  worth  ten  times 
that  amount;  and  Varley  would  have  re- 
alised it  long  since,  only  he  was  more  care- 
ful than  Mrs  Jocelyn,  and  was  afraid  to 
show   the   diamonds   till   all   the  little   un- 
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pleasantness,  as  he  called  their  history, 
should  be  fororotten. 

That  he  and  Joseph  Ferrler  between 
them  would  persecute  and  make  money 
out  of  Mrs  Jocelyn,  John  WIsden  did  not 
doubt  for  a  moment ;  and  her  seeming  im- 
passibility on  the  subject  irritated  him  al- 
most as  much  as  the  fact  of  her  having,  in 
the  first  instance,  got  herself  into  such  a 
terrible  mess. 

'  Give  them  the  three  hundred  back,  and 
finish  the  business,'  was  all  Nelly  could 
suggest. 

'  How  giving  them  back  the  three  hun- 
dred will  finish  the  business  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly think,'  John  Wisden  grumbled.  '  It 
will  not  remove  the  knowledge  that  these 
diamonds  were  once  in  your  possession, 
unless,  in  consideration  of  receiving  back 
the  money,  I  can  get  Varley  to  sign  a 
paper  saying  he  received  the  diamonds 
from  Arthur.  Perhaps  he  is  rather  hard 
up  for  the  ready.' 

'  No.  I  will  have  no  more  lies.  I  have 
suffered  enough  from  the  lie  I,  at  your 
suggestion,    have    been    living    for    years. 
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Arthur  Is  dead.  I  am  really  a  widow 
now,  and  I  will  take  no  more  lies  on  my 
shoulders.      I  hate  them.' 

*  Still,  you  will  scarcely  prefer  that  these 
men  should  publish  the  fact  that  you  were 
the  wife  of  the  felon  Braithwaite.' 

*  Rather  that  than  more  lies.  I  will 
brave  them.  Shuffling  and  prevarication 
have  been  productive  of  nothing  but  an- 
noyance. Suppose  we  try  the  opposite 
plan  and  make  a  stand.' 

'  I  do  not  understand.  Go  into  details. 
What  would  you  do  ? ' 

*  Hold  the  three  hundred  pounds  for  the 
Vicomte  de  Gourlay ;  tell  these  men  I 
will  give  them  nothing,  and  that  the  first 
annoyance  to  which  they  subject  me  I  will 
make  M.  de  Gourlay  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts,  and  strongly  urge  him  to  take 
proceedings  against  them  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  property.' 

*  By  Jove !  I  do  not  know  but  that  you 
are  right.  A  plucky  proceeding  on  your 
part,  though  ;  because,  remember  if  it  is 
an  unsuccessful  one,  all  the  truth  will  come 
out.' 
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'  Well,  let  it.  I  am  sick  of  bowing  my 
head  in  fear  and  trembling  before  what 
some  wretched  swindler  may  dare  to  say 
of  me.  For  the  right  to  walk  along  with 
no  dark  past  to  weigh  me  down,  I  would 
give  ten  times  the  value  of  these  dia- 
monds.' 

'You  had  perhaps  better  consider  the 
matter  for  a  while, — whether  you  will  really 
risk  the  honourable,  fair  position  you  hold 
in  society  and  dare  these  blackguards,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  pay  them  off — ' 

*  I  will  not  consider  it  for  another  half- 
hour.  No  amount  of  money  will  pay  them 
off,  whereas  the  daring  policy  may  answer; 
that  alone  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  try- 
ing it,  if  I  were  not  also  w^eary  of  subter- 
fuge. The  only  thing  that  really  troubles 
me  is  the  existence  of  that  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  surely  belongs  to  De 
Gourlay.' 

*  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  as  surely  yours 
as  any  money  you  ever  possessed.' 

*How  so?' 

'  Do  you  remember  a  thousand  pounds 
that  was  paid  to  Arthur  at  the  time  you 
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married,    in  order  to  cover    the   expenses 
of  taking  and  furnishing  a  house  ? ' 

'  Yes.  And  what  became  of  it  I  have 
often  wondered,  for  the  bills  were  never 
paid.' 

'  That  money  went  to  De  Gourlay,  I 
well  know  ;  and  in  return,  your  husband 
received  those  diamonds  for  realisation  in 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  at  which 
the  thousand  was  made  over  to  him,  and 
a  bill  at  six  months  for  five  hundred  more.' 

'What  nefarious,  iniquitous  dealing!  And 
to  think  I  was  the  wife  of  such  a  man  ! 
Yet,  seeing  Arthur  on  his  deathbed  as  I 
saw  him,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  was 
wholly  vile.' 

'  There  are  green  spots  in  the  worst 
characters,  my  dear  Nelly,  of  that  you 
may  be  very  sure.  Arthur  was  more 
weak  than  bad.  Joseph  Ferrier  was  his 
monitor ;  he  was  the  utter  blackguard 
who  prompted  the  dark  schemes,  and  in- 
duced Arthur,  under  the  delusion  that 
he  would  make  an  enormous  fortune,  to 
march  steadily  on  to  his  own  ruin.  You 
see,  from  what  I  tell  you,  that  you   need 
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liave  no  scruples  about  keeping  that  three 
hundred  pounds/ 

Mrs  Jocelyn  shuddered. 

'  I  will  never  touch  it,'  she  said,  '  even 
if  I  am  reduced  to  wanting  a  crust.  For 
the  present,  let  it  remain  where  it  is,  until 
the  tongues  of  these  wretches  are  silenced, 
and  the  affair  at  an  end.  Later  it  shall  be 
given  to  the  poor.' 

'  Then  you  authorise  me  to  tell  them 
you  will  not  be  bled,  but  offer  threat  for 
threat.  If  they  expose  your  connection 
with  Arthur  Braithwaite,  you  will  have  the 
whole  affair  of  the  money  in  connection 
with  these  documents  in  a  court.' 

'  Exactly.  And  I  fancy  both  Varley 
and  Joseph  Ferrier  are  mixed  up  with 
too  many  dirty  transactions  to  risk,  for 
the  sake  of  the  few  pounds  they  might 
get  out  of  me,  to  have  daylight  thrown 
on  their  deeds.' 

'  I  think  you  have  come  to  a  wise  con- 
clusion,— especially  as  De  Gourlay,  since 
his  liaison  with  Madame  Cazalet,  has 
wealth  at  command.' 

Mrs  Jocelyn  turned  away  with  a  shrug 

VOL.  III.  D 
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of  disgust.  The  whole  business  was 
utterly  repulsive  to  her,  and  she  did  not 
like  John  Wisden  any  the  better  for 
treating  her  to  this  flying  shot,  which  it 
meantime  pleased  him  not  a  little  to  find 
had  taken  aim.  This  conversation  with 
John  Wisden  over,  the  affair  of  the 
diamonds  was  at  once  dismissed  from 
Mrs  Jocelyn's  mind. 

She  knew  that  her  brother-in-law,  if 
scarcely  trustworthy,  was  nevertheless 
exceedingly  clever ;  and,  having  every 
reasonable  expectation  that  he  would 
bring  the  matter  to  an  advantageous 
conclusion,  she  resolved  not  to  trouble 
her  head  about  it,  but  to  give  herself  up 
entirely  to  the  unhappy  thoughts  in  which 
Paul  Cazalet  played  so  prominent  a  part 
— even  her  devotion  to  Dot  came  second 
to  her  yearning  after  Cazalet.  For  deter- 
mined though  Nelly  was  that  she  would 
avoid  in  every  possible  way  all  communi- 
cation with  the  man  of  whom  night  and 
day  she  had  never  ceased  to  think  since 
she  heard  of  Marian's  flight,  yet  very 
certainly  the  longing  to  behold  him  once 
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again  filled  her  heart,  and  though  she 
would  have  repudiated  the  assertion  with 
anger,  it  rendered  her  absolutely  unfit  to 
give  her  attention  to  the  ordinary  details 
that  everyday  life  demands.  Well  was 
it  that  Dot  had  become  sufficiently  con- 
valescent to  foreo^o  much  of  the  care  that 
had  till  now  been  imperative.  Nelly 
was  already  beginning  to  wish  that 
Dot  and  her  husband  were  gone,  so 
that  she  might  be  left  to  enjoy  in  soli- 
tude the  painful  pleasure  of  her  own 
thoughts. 

Dot,  who  had  been  kept  in  happy 
ignorance  of  all  the  dark  and  agitated 
history  that  enshrouded  her  sister's  life, 
even  including  the  episode  in  connection 
with  Paul  Cazalet,  naturally  ascribed  the 
change,  which  she  could  not  help  noticing, 
in  her  sister's  manner  to  every  cause  ex- 
cept the  right  one. 

'  Poor  Nelly  was  utterly  tired  out  by 
nursing,'  she  repeatedly  told  John  Wisden 
when  they  were  alone,  adding  that  it  was 
quite  time  they  took  their  departure,  and 
left  Nelly  undisputed  mistress  of  her  own 
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apartment,  where  Dot  said  they  had  already 
encroached  too  long. 

'  By-and-by,  when  you  are  stronger, 
love,'  John  Wisden  would  reply,  '  we  will 
go  to  England  and  see  your  mother.  Per- 
haps Nelly  will  come  with  us,'  he  would 
add,  with  a  significant  smile. 

John  Wisden  knew  as  well  as  Dot  did 
that  Nelly  was  pining  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  he  also  knew  that  nothing  would  per- 
suade Nelly  to  leave  Paris  as  long  as  Paul 
Cazalet  was  in  the  Rue  Mignon  ;  but  it 
pleased  him  to  dawdle  over  the  situation, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  find  its  Issue  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  business  of  the  diamonds, 
about  which  he  could  not  talk  to  Dot,  was 
not,  as  yet,  by  any  means  fully  settled. 

So  active  over  it  were  both  Varley  and 
Joseph  Ferrler,  that  John  Wisden  was 
almost  beginning  to  fear  that  the  Vicomte 
de  Gourlay  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
confidence,  and  the  preliminaries  of  a  suit 
instituted  ;  for  In  a  subsequent  talk  he  had 
had  with  Mrs  Jocelyn  on  the  matter,  she 
had  positively  told  him  she  would  pay  no 
hush  money,  so  that,  if  these  men  decided 
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to  do  their  worst,  she  would  meet  it  with- 
out flinching.  Thus  days  became  weeks. 
August — fortunately  not  a  hot  one — had 
dawned,  and  Paris,  so  to  speak,  was  abso- 
lutely empty. 

Madame  d'Albin,  after  many  futile 
attempts  to  induce  Nelly  to  accompany 
her,  had  gone  to  Deauville  ;  Madame  de 
Brissac  was  at  a  property  she  possessed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chantilly,  and  also 
sent  Nelly  several  pressing  invitations, 
which  were  equally  unaccepted. 

The  doctor  declared  positively  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Dot  must  have  a 
change.  So  the  journey  to  England  was 
chalked  out,  and  the  day  for  departure 
fixed. 

Nelly,  as  John  Wisden  fully  expected 
even  while  he  suggested  it,  said  she  could 
not  possibly  accompany  them  to  the  Re- 
treat. She  must  have  some  rest  and  quiet. 
These  she  would  obtain  in  empty  Paris 
better  than  anyw^here  They  were  to  give 
her  dear  love  to  her  mother,  and  say 
she  hoped  to  come  and  see  her  in  a 
month. 
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In  a  month  !  What  a  volume  of  events 
might  happen  in  a  month ! 

So  at  last  they  were  all  gone,  and  Nelly 
was  left  to  the  solitude  she  so  ardently 
craved.  The  diamond  question,  which 
was  really  a  most  important  one,  was  not 
settled  ;  but  it  did  not  trouble  Nelly  by 
any  means  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have 
done.  She  was  too  much  occupied  in  con- 
templating the  depth  of  the  chasm  that  lay 
between  her  and  Paul  Cazalet  to  regard 
aught  else  very  closely,  and,  moreover, 
John  Wisden  had  told  her  he  would  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  settle  this  question  more 
easily  in  London,  where  he  would  see 
Varley,  and  explain  to  him  how  prejudicial 
it  was  to  his  own  interests  not  to  be 
silent  in  this  matter,  since  Mrs  Jocelyn 
was  utterly  callous  whether  he  exposed 
her  or  not,  only,  if  he  did  so,  she  was 
determined  to  have  her  full  meed  of 
revenge. 

Oh,  John  Wisden  would  make  it  all 
right,  she  decided ;  nothing  from  that 
quarter  would  arise  to  worry  her ;  and 
now  that  everybody  was  gone,  she  would 
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enjoy    the    perfect    peace    for    which    her 
soul  pined. 

And  truly  in  Paris  in  August  Mrs 
Jocelyn's  solitude  was  w^ellnigh  as  un- 
disturbed as  it  had  been  at  the  Chalet 
Victor  ;  but  why  her  mistress  did  not 
return  there  and  combine  country  air  with 
solitude,  Marie  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand ;  there  must  be  something  the  matter 
with  her,  she  could  not  help  fearing,  and 
yet  she  was  not  what  may  be  called  ill. 

In  a  very  short  time  Marie  could  not 
help  seeing  that  morbidness  was  the 
disease  from  which  Mrs  Jocelyn  was 
suffering,  and  that  the  solitude  she  in- 
dulged in  in  Paris  was  very  different  from 
what  was  called  by  a  similar  name  in 
Auvergne. 

There  it  was  in  healthy  active  pursuits 
that  Mrs  Jocelyn  passed  the  solitary  days  ; 
while  here  in  Paris  she  would  sit  for  hours, 
her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  neither  read- 
ing, working,  nor  speaking,  but  absolutely 
absorbed  by  her  own  unhappy  thoughts. 

'  If  she  does  not  have  some  occupation 
she  will  go  mad,'  Marie  decided  ;  and  she 
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almost  regretted  Mrs  Wisden's  convales- 
cence, as  she  recollected  how  busily  em- 
ployed Nelly  had  been  during  at  least  the 
earlier  stage  of  her  sister's  serious  illness. 

Nor  could  Marie  in  the  least  imagine 
what  had  occasioned  this  strange  change 
in  her  mistress.  She  had  of  course  heard, 
as  others  had  done,  of  Madame  Cazalet's 
elopement  with  M.  de  Gourlay.  Old 
Andre  had  been  most  prolix  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  in  no  way  did  Marie  connect 
this  event  with  her  mistress's  present 
state. 

If  it  had  been  suggested  to  her  that  it 
had  aught  to  do  with  it,  Marie  would  have 
reasoned,  and  with  some  justice,  that  since 
Mrs  Jocelyn  had  shown  no  signs  of  such 
inertia  when  M.  Cazalet  married,  why 
should  his  wife's  desertion  of  him  have 
reduced  her  to  this  lamentable  pass  ? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  logic,  so  it  was  ;  but 
then  when  has  logic  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  ? 

Not  that  Nelly  for  a  moment  would 
have  acknowledged  that  she  was  in  love. 
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She  was  simply  disgusted  with  the  diffi- 
culty there  was  in  bringing  life's  issues 
to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  sorrowing  over  the  hard  fate  that 
assailed  others  as  well  as  herself;  at  least 
this  is  what  she  would  have  said  in  ex- 
planation, had  she  vouchsafed  to  give  one. 

But  she  did  not  ;  she  sat  nearly  speech- 
less, only  occasionally  giving  a  mono- 
syllabic order,  till  Marie  resolved  that 
if  a  change  did  not  come  over  her  mis- 
tress soon,  she  would  communicate  how 
affairs  were  progressing  to  Doctor  Goujon, 
since  Marie  rather  suspected  that  he  had 
more  influence  over  Mrs  Jocehn  than 
most  people. 

A  change,  however,  took  place  without 
Doctor  Goujon's  intervention,  a  change  for 
which  Marie  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count, but  which  was  merely  a  new  phase 
in  the  malady  from  which  Mrs  Jocelyn 
was  suffering. 

Suddenly  from  passive  cold  indifference 
she  passed  into  restless  excitability ;  be- 
came feverish  in  her  demeanour,  and  was 
most    capricious    and    irritable.      She  was 
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scarcely  ever  in  the  house,  but  spent  long 
hours  wandering  about  the  streets  going 
no  particular  whither,  but  simply  walking 
on  as  it  seemed  for  walking's  sake,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  weary  herself,  and 
produce  the  sleep  that,  since  she  had  heard 
of  Paul  Cazalet's  trouble,  had  wellnigh 
deserted  her  pillow. 

An  expert  in  this  sort  of  malady  would 
have  said  the  change  was  a  good  one, 
since  she  would  thus,  in  all  probability, 
wear  out  the  annoyance  that  was  under- 
mining her  existence,  and  in  time  she 
would  return  to  her  usual  habits  ;  but  to 
Marie  the  sight  of  her  mistress  in  this 
condition  was  almost  more  painful  than 
in  her  former  passive  one,  and  she  had 
actually  sat  down  to  indite  a  few  respect- 
ful lines  to  Doctor  Goujon  on  the  subject, 
when  fully  two  hours  earlier  than  Mrs 
Jocelyn  now  usually  returned,  she  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  apartment, 
and,  on  listening  for  a  second  or  two, 
discovered  that  Nelly  was  talking  to  some- 
one. Naturally  the  little  sottbixtte,  full  of 
curiosity,  went  to  see  who  it  was. 
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An  old  woman  and  a  child. 

Rapid  at  jumping  at  conclusions,  Marie 
took  in  the  situation  in  a  moment. 

She  had  never  seen  Justine  in  her  life, 
but  she  had  heard  of  her  from  Andre. 
Of  course,  madame's  visitor  was  Justine, 
and  the  child  was  M.  Paul  Cazalet's. 

Marie,  with  much  discretion,  went  into 
her  own  room,  and  shut  the  door  ;  but  she 
put  aside  the  letter  she  was  writing'  to 
Doctor  Goujon,  and  decided  that  for  that 
day  at  least  it  should  not  be  sent. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


AN    UTTER     VAURIEN. 


T    is    brilliant    summer   weather, 
and  a  bungalow  which  has  been 
built     among    sweeping     trees 
close    to    the    Thames    is    in- 
stinct with  life. 

Waltz  tunes  are  being  played  on  a  piano 
by  fingers  that  could  never  have  been 
taught  to  handle  Chopin  or  Mendelssohn  ; 
and  whenever  there  is  a  lull  in  the  music, 
noisy  talking  and  loud  laughter  somewhat 
jar  upon  the  quietude  that — until  these 
new  occupants  arrived  —  reigned  in  this 
secluded  spot. 

Outside  the  window  of  the  room  from 
whence  this  somewhat  overstrained  mirth 
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proceeds,  a  man  is  sitting  on  a  garden- 
chair  smoking.  He  is  sufficiently  near 
his  comrades  within  to  have  many  a  re- 
mark and  joke  thrown  to  him,  but  they 
meet  with  brief,  almost  surly,  replies. 

He  is  obviously  in  a  bad  humour,  and 
the  badinage  in  which  the  atmosphere  of 
the  drawing-room  abounds,  irritates  rather 
than  amuses  him. 

He  is  a  little  man,  too  insignificant  in 
appearance,  one  would  think,  for  his  anger 
to  command  much  weight  ;  the  first  im- 
pulse on  seeing  him  being,  as  a  rule,  a 
strong  temptation  to  laugh. 

For  this  little  man  is  quite  the  king  of 
dandies,  and  as  he  lounges  in  the  verandah 
on  this  hot  August  afternoon,  he  is  clothed 
in  a  most  effective  and  sumptuous  garment 
of  golden  brocade, — wears  a  large  red  rose 
in  his  button-hole — a  rose  which  he  has 
carefully  matched  to  the  colour  of  the 
Eastern  cap  on  his  head.  This  style  of 
dress  he  considers  perfectly  irresistible, 
and  probably  believes  to  be  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  the  life  he  is  at  present  leading, 
which  is   unquestionably  of   the  dolce  far 
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niente  order.  It  never  would  occur  to 
this  little  dressed  -  up  jackanape  for  a 
moment  that  he  would  look  far  better  in 
a  suit  of  flannels. 

*  No,  let  other  men  wear  such  ordinary 
apparel  if  they  see  fit,  and  find  their  pleas- 
ure in  making  themselves  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable by  rowing  on  the  river  in  the 
broiling  sun  if  they  will.  His  vocation  is 
to  lounge  gracefully  at  the  rudder,  but 
always  in  clothes  that  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  passers-by.  Men's  clothes 
are  as  a  rule,  by  society's  mandates,  so 
offensively  hideous,  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  embraced  of  w^earing  that  which 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  becoming.' 

These  strictures  on  dress,  given  at  con- 
siderable length  whenever  anyone  was 
weak  enough  to  listen  to  them,  proclaimed 
at  once  that  the  speaker  was  a  sybarite  and 
an  egotist,  a  man  who  would  never  be 
capable  of  performing  a  noble  action,  or,  in 
fact  of  ever  acting  at  all,  except  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  his  pampered  tastes,  and  in 
orratification  of  his  uncontrolled  and  selfish 
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passions. 
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And  this  worthless  httle  object  was  FeHx 
de  Gourlay,  for  whom  Aladame  Cazalet  had 
wickedly  and  foolishly  given  up  not  only 
her  place  in  an  honest  man's  heart,  but  a 
refined  and  luxurious  home,  and  the  pleas- 
ure and  joy  it  should  have  been  to  w^atch 
her  child's  budding  intelligence  and  become 
the  first  recipient  of  her  developing  love. 

But  essentially  coarse  in  type,  Marian 
had  soon  aiscovered  that  a  man  like  Paul 
Cazalet  was  stupendously  her  superior,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  ascend 
even  one  rung  of  the  ladder  on  the  top  of 
which  he  stood  as  by  right.  His  nobility 
of  nature,  his  goodness,  his  very  perse- 
verance in  ever  striving  to  please  her, 
annoyed  her  each  day  more  and  more, 
partly  because  she  could  not  help  feeling 
how  unworthy  she  was,  but  chiefly  because 
this  perpetual  reminder  of  her  own  w^orth- 
lessness  wounded  her  self-conceit  and  made 
her  hate  Paul,  whom  she  most  unjustly 
accused  of  seeking  to  lower  her,  in  order  to 
exalt  himself  This  phase  of  mind,  which 
perchance,  by  dint  of  Paul's  patience  and 
unflagging    devotion,    might    have    passed 
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into  a  healthier  mood,  was  unhappily 
strengthened  and  fostered  by  M.  de  Gour- 
lay's  love  protestations  and  endless  regrets 
that  he  should  not  have  been  in  time  to 
prevent  her  most  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
marriage  with  Paul. 

Truly  did  Felix  de  Gourlay  regret  it  ; 
most  assuredly  he  was  not  uttering  the 
usual  conventional  lie  into  which  his  lips 
were  frequently  twisted  when  he  spoke 
this  assertion. 

He  regretted  it  because,  forsooth,  Mari- 
an's ample  fortune  would  have  patched 
up  the  deficiencies  of  his  own ;  and  he 
was  furious  with  himself  for  having  allowed 
the  prize  to  slip  through  his  fingers. 

More  furious  ao^ainst  Paul  Cazalet, 
whom  he  hated,  as  a  despicable  man  ever 
hates  the  individual  he  regards  as  a  suc- 
cessful rival. 

And  had  not  Paul,  according  to  De 
Gourlay's  belief,  supplanted  him  not  only 
with  Miss  Marian  Wallis  but  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  beautiful  Mrs  Jocelyn.  No 
matter  that  Nelly  Jocelyn  would  have 
stared       with      astonishment,      and     then 
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laughed  heartily  at  the  bare  idea  that 
under  any  circumstances  she  could  have 
loved  the  Vicomte  de  Gourlay,  he 
believed  it  none  the  less  thoroughly  on 
that  account. 

Mrs  Jocelyn  had  more  or  less  passed 
out  of  his  life  since  she  had  gone  to 
bury  herself  among  the  volcanoes  of 
Auvergne ;  but  Marian  was  ever  there, 
absolutely  his  tool. 

Clever  naturally  as  Marian  was,  as 
far,  that  is,  as  worldly  knowledge  was 
concerned,  still  De  Gourlay  led  her  just 
as  he  listed  ;  and  when  at  the  end  of 
the  Paris  season  he  suggested  that  she 
should  come  with  him  instead  of  going 
to  the  sea  with  Paul,  she  made  but  a 
very  feeble  resistance. 

So  utterly  infatuated  was  she,  that  had 
she  known  De  Gourlay's  real  true  reason 
for  askinor  her   to    forsake    her    home    on 
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his  account,  she  would  even  then  have 
consented  to  follow  his  fortunes. 

Essentially  selfish,  as  a  man  must  al- 
ways be  who  makes  a  woman  a  proposal 
of  this  nature,   in   De   Gourlay's  case  the 
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selfishness  was  twofold.  His  own  money 
resources  were  at  their  very  lowest  ebb  ; 
not  another  man  of  the  class  to  which 
Varley  and  Joseph  Ferrier  belonged 
could  be  found  to  provide  even  the 
smallest  sum,  when  a  happy  inspiration, 
as  he  profanely  called  it,  came  to  this 
utter  little  vaurien.  He  would  possess 
himself  of  the  fortune  from  which  he 
considered  that  Paul  Cazalet  had  unjustly 
robbed  him,  and  vent  the  full  meed  of 
his  vengeance  on  his  old  rival  by  carry- 
ing his  wife  and  her  money  away  from 
the  Avenue  Montaigne  for  ever. 

No  sooner  had  he  decided  on  this 
course,  than  he  doubled  the  assiduities 
with  which  he  surrounded  Marian,  and 
in  an  unhappy  moment,  when  her  weak- 
ness for  him  and  disgust  at  her  husband's 
virtues  became  more  than  usually  ap- 
parent, he  propounded  the  evil  question 
of  an  elopement. 

Even  when  their  wretched  plans  were 
all  arranged,  and  Marian  wrote  her  last 
heartless  letter  to  her  husband,  she  could 
not  be  truthful,  but  told  him  she  was  going 
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via  Havre  to  America,  whereas  M.  de 
Gourlay  had  hired,  by  means  of  a  friend  of 
his  in  England,  the  bungalow  on  the 
Thames,  which  had  been  unlet  for  some 
time. 

To  elude  the  fearful  fuss  and  scene  Paul 
Cazalet  was  sure  to  make,  was  the  reason 
Marian  gave  herself  for  this  deceit,  but 
even  now  she  did  not  know  or  understand 
her  injured  husband. 

Once  she  had  left  his  roof  he  showed 
no  sign  ;  whether  she  was  in  America  or 
England  he  did  not  know  or  inquire  ;  the 
only  active  measure  he  took  in  connection 
with  the  unhappy  business  was  to  inform 
the  bankers  that,  as  far  as  her  own  fortune 
was  concerned,  Madame  Cazalet's  cheques 
were  to  be  honoured.  In  fact,  he  with- 
drew his  own  account  from  that  particular 
bank,  so  that  no  mistakes  might  occur, 
and  then  he  settled  down  as  well  as  he 
could  in  the  Rue  Mignon,  with  Justine  and 
Lina  for  his  sole  companions. 

The  church  in  which  Paul  Cazalet  had 
been  brought  up  forbade  divorce,  or  rather 
re-marriage,  even  if  the  law  permitted  it ; 
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and  he,  therefore,  never  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered this  mode  of  obtaining  his  freedom. 

That  Paul  could  behave  with  such  calm, 
princely  scorn  was  an  enigma  to  a  woman 
of  Marian's  low  calibre,  and,  truth  being 
told,  she  was  not  a  little  disappointed  at 
being  let  down  so  easily.  To  her,  storm 
and  commotion,  though  she  had  begged 
him  to  be  quiet,  would  have  been  far  more 
palateable  than  silence. 

She  had,  at  De  Gourlay's  suggestion, 
provided  herself  with  a  good  sum  of  money 
before  she  took  the  fatal  plunge  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  some  time  before  money  became 
a  necessity.  When  at  last  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  last  sovereign,  and  Marian, 
urged  by  De  Gourlay,  wrote  in  much  fear 
and  trembling  to  the  banker  for  a  further 
supply,  and  it  was  sent  without  the  slightest 
demur  or  comment,  her  astonishment  at  her 
husband's  conduct  became  so  great  that  she 
almost  began  to  regret  that  she  had  left  a 
man  who  had  a  mind  of  such  magnitude 
that  he  never  condescended  to  a  meanness. 
Joy,  however,  at  possessing  the  where- 
withal to  continue  her  life  of  sin  and  folly 
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very  soon  made  her  forget  to  think  about 
Paul  ;  and,  indulging  in  a  career  of  reck- 
less extravagance  for  which  they  would 
discover  erelonor  that  Marian's  fortune  was 
wholly  inadequate,  the  ball  rolled  freely 
along. 

The  bungalow  which  was  their  tem- 
porary home  was  sufficiently  near  London 
for  very  frequent  visits  to  the  metropolis, 
to  the  pleasures  of  which  Marian  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  and  in  most 
of  their  expeditions  they  were  accom- 
panied by  some  of  De  Gourlay's  male 
friends.  Ladies  naturally  excluded  them- 
selves from  Marian's  society ;  or,  at  all 
events,  ladies  of  the  class  with  whom 
Madame  Cazalet  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  associating. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  noisy  round 
of  pleasure  in  which  they  lived,  and  the 
money — far  greater  in  amount  than  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  touching  for 
years  —  Felix  de  Gourlay  was  by  no 
means  contented.  He  objected,  even 
more  thoroughly  than  Marian  did,  to  the 
silent  contempt  with  which    Paul    Cazalet 
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treated  the  subject  of  his  wife's  elope- 
ment. De  Gourlay  Hked  a  fuss  ;  he  did 
not  care  that  his  deeds,  even  his  bad 
ones,  should  be  hid  under  a  bushel  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  had  very  tangible  reasons 
for  wishing  that  Paul  Cazalet  had  been 
more  actively  irate,  as,  in  that  case,  he 
would  probably  have  procured  a  divorce, 
and  Felix  de  Gourlay,  whose  religious 
faith  was  of  the  laxest,  would  most  as- 
suredly have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and 
married  the  divorcee,  solely  to  possess 
himself  of  her  fortune.  For  De  Gourlay 
had  no  belief  in  Marian — how  could  he 
have,  since  her  fickleness  was  obvious  ? 
She  had  deserted  Paul  Cazalet  for  him, 
was  it  not  therefore  quite  on  the  cards 
that  she  would  take  a  fancy  to  some  of 
the  men  who  formed  their  coterie,  and 
leave  him  in  his  turn  in  the  lurch  ? 

So  firmly  impressed  was  De  Gourlay 
on  this  subject,  that  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  closing  his  doors  to  all 
his  acquaintances,  only  his  utter  self- 
ishness stepped  between  him  and  his 
aims. 
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He  could  not  live  without  society, — 
should  die  of  ennui  if  he  were  con- 
demned to  live  in  that  buncralow  with 
no  companion   but   Marian. 

While  he  sat  on  the  verandah  smok- 
ing his  cigar,  he  was  groaning  to  himself 
in  utter  discontent,  and  vowing  deeper 
vengeance  than  ever  against  the  man 
who  still  continued  to  stand  between  him 
and  the  fortune  that,  in  eloping  with 
Marian,  he  thought  he  had  effectively 
grasped. 

In  judging  Marian  thus,  De  Gourlay 
was  somewhat  severe.  She  really  cared 
for  the  little  worthless  individual,  whom 
it  had  been  well  if  she  had  never  seen, 
— cared  for  him  far  more  than  she  had 
ever  cared  for  Cazalet ;  and  it  did  not 
for  a  moment  occur  to  her  to  bestow  a 
thought  on  any  of  De  Gourlay 's  male 
acquaintances,  either  French  or  English, 
who  had  the  run  of  the  house. 

Even  now  when,  from  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  she  heard  that  the  little  vatirien 
was  not  in  the  best  of  humours,  she  got 
up   from   the   piano   and   came  out  on    to 
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the  verandah  to  see  if  it  was  not  possible 
to  wile  him  into  a  good  temper. 

Nor  would  her  endeavours  perchance 
have  been  wholly  unsuccessful,  had  not 
an  old  Parisian  chum  bestowed  on  him 
the  well-worn  appellation  of  the  'papillon 
triste'  an  appellation  which  never  failed 
to  put  De  Gourlay  in  the  vilest  of 
humours. 

He  turned  on  his  chaffing  friend  with 
such  fury  that  he  judged  it  expedient 
to  beat  a  retreat,  and  to  join  one  or  two 
of  the  others  in  the  boat  on  the  river ; 
and  the  house  was  soon  cleared  of  every 
one  save  Marian  and  the  still  wrathful 
Felix  de  Gourlay. 

She  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  at  his 
feet  and  sought  to  lure  him  back  to 
good  humour,  when,  coming  through  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  they  saw 
the  postman  bringing  the  second  post. 
Marian  jumped  up  and  got  the  letter ; 
not  that  she  expected  anything  save 
perhaps  a  communication  about  some 
pleasure  party. 

The    letter  was   addressed   to   her,   and 
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was  from  Paris.  There  was  just  a  slight 
nervous  twitching  about  her  fingers  as 
she  opened  it. 

She  read  it  through  at  a  glance  ;  De 
Gourlay,  who  had  taken  the  cigar  from 
his  mouth,  watching  her  the  while. 

He  saw  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  hoped  that  Paul  Cazalet  was  at  last 
going  to  show  fight. 

Marian's  exclamation  speedily  showed 
him  that  the  trouble  came  from  a  very 
different  quarter. 

'  My  father — ruined  ! '  she  cried. 

De  Gourlay  jumped  up. 

'Sacrd  nom  !  You  don't  say  that  your 
father  is  ruined  ?  ' 

'  No — no,  not  my  father  ;  but  we  are 
ruined  !     Oh,  Felix  ! ' 

'  Speak,  Marian  ;  what  has  happened  ?  ' 

'  My  father  has  stopped  the  payment 
of  my  allowance, — will  not  pay  me  an- 
other farthing,  because  I  have  left  Paul.' 

'  I  thought  your  money  was  absolutely 
your  own.' 

'  No,  no ;  tied  up.  It  goes  to  my 
child.' 
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'  But  Cazalet  evidently  wishes  you  to 
have  it.' 

'  My  father  denies  his  power  to  do  so, 
in  fact,  refuses  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
sum  agreed  on.     There  !  read  the  letter.' 

De  Gourlay,  whose  English  was  very 
imperfect,  was  some  few  minutes  before  he 
took  in  every  detail  of  the  letter  Marian 
had  just  received.  When  he  did  so,  his 
anger  was  boundless.  He  threw  away 
the  cigar  he  was  smoking,  and  began 
to  walk  rapidly  up  and  down  the  veran- 
dah, swearing  volubly  in  French  the 
while,  altogether,  in  his  extraordinary 
costume  of  golden  tissue,  presenting  a 
most  comic  appearance,  at  which  Marian 
would  very  likely  have  laughed  had  she 
not  been  really  frightened  by  his  wrath, 
as  well  as  terribly  upset  by  the  news 
that  all  the  supplies  had  been  cut  off 

Vainly  she  sought  to  tranquillise  him 
by  saying  perhaps  her  father  would  re- 
lent ;  he  could  not  see  her  starve.  Felix 
de  Gourlay  only  raged  the  louder,  and 
cursed  the  day  when  he  had  been  fool 
enough  to  entangle  himself  in  her  affairs. 
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As  for  his  love  for  her,  he  did  not 
allude  to  it  any  more  than  if  it  never 
existed,  which  is  probable  ;  and  at  last 
brutally  told  her  that  since  they  could 
not  live  on  air,  he  saw  nothing  for  it 
but  that  she  should  go  back  to  Paul  and 
crave  his  forgiveness. 

Such  a  proposition  as  this  astounded 
and  shocked  even  Marian,  low  though 
she  had  fallen. 

'  No,  Felix,'  she  said,  with  some  little 
show  of  dignity,  '  a  woman  who  has 
taken  the  step  that  I  took  can  never  go 
back.  You  may  desert  me  if  you  will, 
but  I  shall  not  go  back  to  Paul.' 

De  Gourlay  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  by  his  suggestion,  and  said, 
speaking  a  little  less  surlily, — 

'  Well,  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  you  to 
go  back  to  Cazalet  or  away  at  all,  if 
only  we  have  enough  money  to  keep 
things  going — the  life  here  suits  me  well 
enough.  Perhaps  something  may  occur 
to  mend  matters.  At  all  events,  we  will 
say  no  more  about  it  for  a  day  or  two. 
These    fellows    are    coming    up    from    the 
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boat  ;  just  as  well  they  should  not  know 
we  have  become  paupers.' 

Marian  did  not  answer  him,  but,  turn- 
ing away,  went  upstairs  into  her  room, 
and  sitting  down  with  the  bankers 
letter  in  her  lap,  burst  out  crying. 

They  were  the  first  tears  that  had 
fallen  from  her  eyes  since  she  had  left 
the  Avenue  Montaigne. 

Was  it  the  loss  of  money  only  that 
had  effected  this,  or  did  Marian  fear  that 
loss  of  money  would  probably  bring  about 
De  Gourlay's  desertion  '^. 

She  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  do 
so  had  she  seen  him  after  her  departure  ; 
he  picked  up  his  cigar,  relighted  it, 
settled  himself  so  as  to  look  composed 
when  his  companions  should  return,  and 
grumbled  between  his  teeth  even  as  they 
were  walking  over  the  lawn. 

'  Quel  chance  that  Cazalet  did  not 
divorce  her.  To  marry  a  woman  without 
a  sou  would  be  a  madness  which  I  have 
happily  escaped.' 


CHAPTER    V. 


BLINDED    BY    A    FALSE    BELIEF. 


H I LE  events  are  proceeding  with 
an  utter  disregard  to  honour  and 
virtue  in  the  bungalow  by  the 
Thames,  the  misery  ever  en- 
tailed by  a  complete  absence  of  decency 
and  order  is  descending  with  a  heavy  hand 
on  those  whom  Marian  has  left  behind  her 
in  Paris. 

Paul,  once  more  thoroughly  re-established 
in  the  Rue  Mignon,  has,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  resumed  his  old  habits.  He 
works  steadily  and  hard  during  the  hours 
of  daylight,  rising  sometimes  as  early  as 
five  o'clock. 
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He  has  little  Lina  to  work  for  now,  he 
tells  himself. 

And  seldom,  if  ever,  does  he  go  out  of 
the  house. 

Even  in  the  evening,  when  his  painting 
blouse  is  thrown  off,  he  will  sit  and  brood 
over  some  of  his  favourite  books,  and  brood, 
rather  than  read,  for  his  thoughts  are  very 
frequently  far,  far  away. 

To  Justine,  who  watches  him  when  he 
least  suspects  it,  Paul's  mood  is  a  sad  trial, 
the  more  so  since  she  feels  she  can  do 
nothing  to  remedy  it,  and  blames  herself 
constantly  for  having  been  anxious  that  he 
should  marry  Marian.  She  will  take  him 
little  Lina  every  now  and  again,  just  to 
brighten  his  solitude  a  bit,  as  she  tells  him; 
but  though  he  invariably  leaves  off  his  work 
to  kiss  and  fondle  the  child  for  a  while, 
there  is  such  a  sad,  bereft  expression  on 
his  face  when  he  returns  her  to  the  old 
servant  that  it  makes  Justine's  heart  bleed. 

'  If  only  he  would  go  out  and  see  some 
of  his  friends,'  she  suggests. 

*  All  in  good  time,'  Paul  will  reply,  striv- 
ing to  smile  in  order  to  please  her.     'There 
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Is  no  one  left  to  2:0  and  see  in  Paris  in  the 
dog  days.  When  people  return  to  town 
no  doubt  the  house  will  be  gay  enough.' 

But  Justine  does  not  wholly  believe  him. 
She  fears  that  the  winter  will  still  see  him 
the  same  morose,  solitary  hermit. 

And  yet  Justine  wonders  why  Paul 
should  be  so  changed,  since  she  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that  he  never  had  any 
stronor  love  for  Marian.  She  fails  to 
understand  that  he  is  sorrowinor  over  his 
missed  happiness, — the  overthrow  of  the 
ideal  which  in  life's  morning  march  he  had 
pictured  to  himself. 

Though  how  Paul  could  ever  have  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  the  ideal  with  IMarian 
Wallis,  it  would  have  puzzled  cleverer 
heads  than  poor  old  Justine's  to  have 
understood. 

All  Justine  did  comprehend  was  that 
Paul  was  very  unhappy,  and  that  she 
would  give  the  most  valuable  thing  she 
possessed  in  life  to  bring  back  the  bright- 
ness to  his  eyes,  and  hear  the  old  house 
resound  with  one  of  his  erst  honest  merry 
laughs. 
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But  she  felt  utterly  powerless.  All  she 
could  do  for  him  was  to  see  that  his 
creature  comforts  were  provided  for,  and 
be  as  loving  to  his  child  as  she  had 
been  to  himself  when  he  was  her  tiny- 
fosterling. 

But  old  Justine  was  doing  better  work 
than  she  imagined.  By  her  quiet,  unob- 
trusive sympathy  she  was  humanising  Paul, 
— bringing  gradually  back  to  him  the  belief 
that  there  was  some  goodness  and  truth  to 
be  found  in  the  world  after  all ;  that  he 
must  not,  as,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  dis- 
appointment and  anger,  he  had  been  more 
than  half  inclined  to  do,  set  down  the 
whole  of  womankind  as  false  and  infamous 
because  it  had  been  his  ill-luck  to  take  a 
viper  to  his  breast. 

But  of  the  thoughts  that  passed  in 
Paul's  mind  Justine  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging,  for  he  never  spoke  much,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  entirely  on  matters 
relating  to  household  affairs.  When  a 
necessity  for  action  did  arrive,  it  came  in 
a  by  no  means  agreeable  form, — an  angry 
telegram  from  Mr  Wallis,  to  be  succeeded 
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by  still  more  angry  letters  and  numberless 
lawyer's  communications. 

That  all  this  annoyed  Paul  Cazalet 
very  much  goes  without  saying  ;  but  it 
did  him  good ;  it  took  him  out  of  the 
groove  into  which  he  had,  as  it  were, 
become  fixed,  and  obliged  him  to  use 
his  intelligence  and  come  to  decisions  on 
weighty  points. 

That  he  would  seek  no  divorce  he  was 
resolved,  though  his  father-in-law  urged  it 
strongly ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  never  see  Marian  again  he  was 
equally  resolved,  nor  touch  a  penny  of 
her  money.  He  would  have  preferred 
that  Lina  should  not  have  done  so  either, 
but  been  dependent  solely  on  him  for 
fortune  ;  but  on  this  point  Mr  Wallis 
was  positive. 

The  child  was  his  grand-daughter,  and 
should  have  her  rights — rights  which  he 
considered  her  mother  had  forfeited  by 
her  late  act. 

If  Paul  declined  to  take  for  himself  and 
Lina  the  half-yearly  sums  to  which  Mr 
Wallis  considered  they  were  entitled,  they 

VOL.  III.  F 
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should  accumulate,  for  Marian  should  not 
have  one  penny  ;  a  little  starvation  would 
teach  her  what  the  word  duty  meant. 

He  forgot,  or  rather  put  the  recollection 
out  of  his  mind,  that  at  his  death  Marian 
must  inherit  the  money  settled  on  her 
when  she  married. 

Being-  a  hale  and  hearty,  and  by  no 
means  an  old  man,  his  death  was  a  period 
too  far  off  for  present  consideration. 

During  the  negotiation  of  these  affairs 
several  weeks  passed,  and  Paul  was  too 
much  engrossed  by  the  annoyance  it  occa- 
sioned him  to  notice  a  decided  change 
which  had  come  over  Justine.  She  was 
no  longer  the  free,  frank,  honest  old  body 
she  had  ever  been,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  Paul's 
eye ;  and  when  she  would  bring  little 
Lina  to  him,  as  a  now  established  custom 
compelled  her  to  do,  she  would  walk  away 
to  the  window  and  look  out  into  the  street 
while  he  was  playing  with  her. 

To  honest-hearted  Justine  deception 
was  a  crime,  and  she  knew  that  she 
was  deceiving  Paul. 
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Very  frequently  now,  when  she  took  the 
child  out  for  an  airing,  they  went  to  see 
Mrs  Jocelyn.  Ever  since  the  day  Nelly 
met  them  by  accident  in  the  street  she 
had  become  as  much  devoted  to  Paul's 
child  as  though  the  baby  had  been  Paul 
himself;  but  she  had  laid  a  special  and 
strong  embargo  on  Justine  never  to  tell 
Paul  of  these  visits.  She  would  once 
more  go  right  away  from  Paris,  never  to 
return,  rather  than  Paul  should  know  that 
she  was  so  deeply  interested  in  Lina. 

And  Justine  felt  bound  to  obey  her,  not 
perhaps  wholly  on  account  of  her  distinct 
orders  on  the  subject,  but  because  she 
feared  Paul's  displeasure  if  he  should 
learn  that  Lina  paid  almost  daily  visits 
to  Mrs  Jocelyn.  Why  Justine  should  take 
her  there,  and  at  the  risk  of  getting  her- 
self into  an  interminable  amount  of 
trouble,  she  wondered  to  herself  very 
frequently  when  she  thought  the  matter 
over.  The  fact  was  Justine  was  strangely 
fascinated  by  Nelly  Jocelyn.  Her  beauty 
had  ever  acted  as  a  charm  on  the  old 
woman  ;  and  she  had  constantly  regretted 
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of  late  that  Nelly  had  not  become  the  wife 
of  her  well-loved  Paul,  instead  of  Marian 
Wallis,  in  whom  old  Justine  had  never  had 
the  slightest  faith. 

But  now  that  it  was  too  late  for  such 
a  marriage  ever  to  come  about,  Justine 
felt  that  she  was  acting  very  foolishly  in 
creating  even  the  slightest  link  between 
two  people  who  should  be  estranged  for 
ever ;  for  although  she  had  been  told 
nothing,  Justine  knew  as  well  as  if  full 
confession  had  been  made  how  real  and 
strong  and  inextinguishable  was  the  love 
that  existed  between  these  severed  hearts. 

It  was  this  knowledge,  and  a  fear  as  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  her  own 
behaviour,  that  made  her  shy  and  ill  at 
ease  whenever  she  was  in  the  same  room 
with  Paul. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on.  The 
question  of  Madame  Cazalet's  money  had 
been  long  since  settled,  and  so  far  Paul 
was  left  once  more  at  peace ;  but  autumn 
was  drawing  towards  winter,  and  the 
Parisians  were  returning  to  their  homes. 
Hence  the  solitude  in   the   Rue   Mignon 
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was  not  as  absolute  as  heretofore,  and 
Justine's  terror  lest  some  busy  tongue 
might  wag  to  her  master  of  little  Lina's 
visits  to  Mrs  Jocelyn  increased  daily. 

Madame  de  Brissac  and  Madame  d'Albin 
had  both  come  back,  and  had  both  been  to 
the  atdlier,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Paul 
— so  long,  that  Justine,  conscience-stricken, 
thought  they  must  be  telling  him  about  her 
taking  the  child  to  see  Mrs  Jocelyn,  and 
she  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  she  could 
prevent  herself  from  rushing  into  the  room 
and  acknowledging  her  fault ;  at  all  events 
she  would  tell  Paul  the  very  moment  they 
were  gone,  for  she  could  carry  the  burden 
of  this  secrecy  no  longer. 

At  last  she  heard  the  coupd  with  the  two 
ladies  drive  from  the  door,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  her  determination,  she  was  about 
to  go  into  the  studio  to  Paul,  leaving 
Lina  asleep  in  her  cradle  in  the  sitting- 
room,  when  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  two  rooms  opened,  and  Paul 
came  out. 

*  You   will  be  surprised,  Justine,  and  I 
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think  pleased,  at  something    I   have  pro- 
mised ;  so  I  have  come  to  tell  you.' 

*  What  is  it  ?     What  is  it,  M.  Paul  ?' 

*  I  have  actually  promised  to  go  to 
Madame  de  Brissac's  first  weekly  recep- 
tion this  evening.' 

*  I  am  glad — very,  very  glad.' 

'  And  yet  it  scarcely  gives  me  satis- 
faction. I  would  far  rather  be  left  in 
peace  to  enjoy  my  solitude.  I  wonder 
why  all  you  women  are  so  anxious  to 
drive  me  out  of  it.' 

'  Because  your  health  will  suffer  if  you 
do  not  have  society.' 

'  Society !  Now,  I  ask  you,  who  that 
is  congenial  to  me  am  I  likely  to  meet 
at  Madame  de  Brissac's  to-night  .-^  There 
was  a  time  that — but  no,  that  time  is 
best  forgotten.  I  will  try  not  even  to 
think  of  it  when  I  enter  her  salon! 

'  M.  Paul— ' 

*  Well,  Justine  ?  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  '^.  You  are  as  red  as  a  peony, 
and — dites  donc^  nothing  is  the  matter 
with  my  Lina  .'^ ' 

'  The  matter,  no !     Look  at  her  as  she 
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lies  sleeping  there  ;    she  is  the  picture  of 
health,  but — ' 

'  But  what,  Justine  ?  ' 

Justine  had  knelt  down  by  the  cradle, 
and  was  kissing-  the  child,  who  just  at 
that  moment  elected  to  wake  up.  She 
pushed  Justine's  face  away  when  she  saw 
her  father,  and  the  old  nurse,  instead  of 
being  jealous  was  delighted,  and  taking 
her  up  put  her  in  his  arms.  As  she 
crowed  and  laughed  to  him,  Paul  forgot 
Justine's  'but;'  and  the  old  woman  for 
some  reason  did  not  see  fit  to  repeat  it. 
So  the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip, 
and  Mrs  Jocelyn's  name  still  remained 
unmentioned  between  them. 

Madame  de  Brissac's  Thursday ! 

It  was  at  one  of  Madame  de  Brissac's 
Thursdays  that  Paul  had  first  met  the 
beautiful  English  widow.  She  might  be 
there  to-night. 

So  Justine  had  thought  while  she  kissed 
little  Lina.  If  she  told  him  now  of  her 
visits  to  Madame  Jocelyn,  perhaps  he 
would  stay  at  home  to-night,  from  the 
fear  of  meeting  her. 
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And  Justine  was  woman  enough  to 
think  that  she  would  Hke  the  old  friend- 
ship between  Paul  and  Mrs  Jocelyn  to  be 
renewed. 

*  Surely,'  she  argued,  '  it  would  be  better 
to  have  Nelly  for  a  friend,  than  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  dreary  misery  he 
had  been  enduring  of  late.' 

Ah  !  Justine  was  totally  incapable  of 
calculating  what  a  far  greater  amount  of 
misery  a  meeting  between  these  two  might 
entail.  Had  she  been  able  to  consider 
the  matter,  she  would  probably  have 
spoken  the  words  which  would  have  kept 
Paul  Cazalet  from  going  to  Madame  de 
Brissac's  soirde ;  for,  even  as  she  had 
imagined  likely,  Nelly  was  there,  her 
beauty  intensified  by  being,  from  suffer- 
ing, of  a  more  chastened  type. 

Paul  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the 
room  before  he  saw  her  sitting  at  its 
farther  end. 

Prudence  suggested  that  he  should  turn 
and  fly  ;  but  second  thoughts  decided  that 
the  act  would  be  cowardly,  and  would  pro- 
bably call  forth  more  remark  than  would 
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be  occasioned  by  a  little  common-place  con- 
versation with  a  lady  with  whom  the  whole 
of  the  assembled  quests  knew  him  to  be 
acquainted. 

He  walked  straight  up  to  her,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mrs  Jocelyn  ? ' 

The  sentence  was  common-place  enough, 
had  been  spoken  to  her  a  thousand  times 
by  the  merest  acquaintances,  yet  the  words 
fell  on  Nelly's  ear  as  though  she  had  never 
heard  them  before. 

Spoken  in  that  tone,  she  certainly  never 
had.  She  placed  her  hand  in  his  ex- 
tended one,  and  merely  uttering  the  word 
'  Paul  !  '  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  there  was 
silence  between  them  for  a  second  or 
two. 

He  was  the  first  to  break  it,  for  Nelly 
seemed  so  utterly  overcome,  that  he  feared 
some  notice  miorht  be  taken  of  her  trem- 

CD 

bllng  condition,  and  the  half  -  hysterical 
twitching  of  her  face.  It  was  scarcely 
kind  of  those  who  had  arrancred  this  meet- 
ing.  If  Paul  and  Nelly  were  to  meet 
again,  it  should  not  have  been  in  public. 
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With  a  mighty  effort,  Paul  mastered  his 
own  emotion,  and  said, — 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again.  You 
have  been  away  from  Paris  for  a  very  long 
time,  I  believe  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  a  very  long  time  ;  scarcely  long 
enough  though,  I  am  afraid.' 

Still  Nelly  spoke  so  low,  he  could  only 
just  catch  the  words. 

He  must,  he  felt,  struggle  on  with  plati- 
tudes, if  he  would  cover  her  confusion,  and 
restore  her  composure. 

'  Everybody  is  coming  back  now,'  he 
replied  ;  '  and  all  your  friends  have  missed 
you  greatly.' 

'  Have  you  ?' 

And  she  suddenly  looked  up  at  him  with 
her  large  eyes,  troubling  him  as  they  had 
troubled  him  that  winter's  day  in  the  atdlier, 
now  so  long  ago  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  its  events  had  taken  place  in  another 
century. 

'  Have  I  ? '  he  repeated,  struggling  with 
his  bravely  fought  for  composure.  '  You 
know  I  have  ;  there  are  some  voids  in  life 
which  nothing  can  fill  up.' 
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'  Ah  !  my  poor  friend,  you  have  indeed 
a  knowledge  of  such  voids  as  these.' 

*  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  own  trouble, 
but  of  your  long  disappearance,'  he  re- 
marked, dropping  into  a  chair  which  had 
suddenly  become  vacant  close  to  her  ;  '  but 
now  you  have  returned,  the  sun  will  shine 
on  the  French  capital  once  more.' 

'  You  will  really  let  me  help  to  console 
you  ? ' 

'  Why  not  ?  Did  we  not  long  since  tie 
the  knot  of  eternal  friendship  ?  ' 

'  And  I  who  have  been  striving  carefully 
to  avoid  you  ! ' 

'  To  avoid  me,  wherefore  ?  Have  I 
become  dangerous  because  I  have  been 
betrayed  and  deserted  ?  ' 

*  No,  no ;  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  not  care  to — ' 

*  To  hold  your  hand  in  mine,  and  feel  it 
is  the  hand  of  sympathy.  Believe  me, 
Mrs  Jocelyn,  I  would  not  cast  away  such 
a  good  thing  for  all  the  world.  Even  if 
for  myself  I  could  afford  to  disregard 
friendship,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  a 
child.' 
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*  Ah,  yes — your  child.  How  pretty  and 
engaging  she  is.  I  have  already  learnt 
to  love  her.' 

*  You  know — have  seen — my  little  Lina  ?' 

*  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  with  Justine!  I 
implored  her  not  to  tell  you — it  is  my  fault. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  be  angry.' 

*  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  I  met  her  with  the  baby  one  day  in  the 
street  close  to  my  house.  I  persuaded  her 
to  come  in  with  me.  Since  then  I  have 
received  several  visits  from  them  both, 
but  always  begging  Justine  not  to  tell 
you.' 

Paul  Cazalet  looked  at  her  in  sorrowful 
surprise. 

*  How  unkind  of  both  you  and  Justine 
to  have  done  what  would  eive  me  the 
very  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  and  not 
let  me  know  that  it  had  happened.' 

*  You  are  glad  that  I  have  become 
acquainted   with   little    Lina  ?  ' 

'  So  glad  that,  dearly  as  I  love  my  child, 
I  shall  love  her  more  still  now  that  I  know 
you  too  have  some  affection  for  her.' 

They  were  rash  words,  so  rash  as  to  be 
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wellnloh  unanswerable.  Paul  was  evi- 
dently  in  a  reckless  mood  to-night.  He 
had  kicked  over  the  traces, — left  solitude 
behind,  and  on  seeing  Nelly  once  again 
felt  inclined  to  let  the  only  gleam  of  hap- 
piness he  had  seen  for  months  deepen  into 
sunshine. 

They  neither  of  them  spoke  again  for 
some  little  time,  their  hearts  were  full  to 
overflowing,  and  there  was  a  greater  fund 
of  gladness  to  be  obtained  from  the  silence 
in  which  they  sat  and  gazed  into  each 
other's  faces,  than  in  the  disjointed  con- 
versation the  exigencies  of  society  en- 
forced. 

At  last  Paul  said, — 

'  You  will  come  again  to  the  atdlier  and 
let  me  finish  La  Veneziana.  My  fame  will 
not  reach  its  apogee  until  your  portrait  is 
on  the  walls  of  the  Salon! 

'  Is  it  well  and  wise  that  I  should  come 
to  the  Rue  Mignon  } '  she  would  have 
asked,  but  she  feared  to  make  him  think 
she  was  afraid  of  him. 

Why  should  they  not  be  friends  ?  she 
reasoned. 
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The  barrier  that  prevented  them  from 
forming  any  closer  tie  was  as  formidable  as 
ever,  but  to  friendship  there  was  no  barrier. 

At  the  sight  of  Paul  Cazalet  all  Nelly's 
scruples  and  good  intentions  had  been 
swept  away,  over-ruled  by  the  longing  to 
retain  his  dear  companionship.  And  yet 
if  she  had  questioned  herself  closely,  she 
would  have  acknowledged  that  she  was 
sorely  afraid  of  him — ay,  and  afraid  of  her- 
self too. 

But  she  declined  to  question  herself  on 
the  subject,  only  did  as  many  another 
woman  has  done  before  her,  determined 
to  let  events  take  their  course  ;  and  in  so 
resolving,  weighted  herself  with  such  an 
amount  of  difficulty  and  care,  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  she  would  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  it. 

That  Paul  Cazalet,  ever  scrupulous  on 
all  points  in  which  honour  was  concerned, 
should  almost  invite  her  to  this  dangerous 
task,  was  strange,  but  he,  too,  was  blinded 
— blinded  by  a  false  belief  in  his  own 
strength. 

And  so,  before  their  first  meeting  was 
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over — a  meeting  which  they  had  both 
dreaded  more  than  they  cared  to  acknow- 
ledge— they  had  cast  off  the  shackles  of 
Prudence,  and  resolved  to  walk,  heads 
erect,  side  by  side,  as  friends  along  the 
narrow  pathway  which  should  be  bounded 
on  each  side  by  Integrity  and  Honour,  nor 
give  any  heed  to  the  clamorous  tongues  of 
slander  and  scandal  which  would  ever  and 
again  let  fall  venomous  diatribes  as  they 
passed. 

And  for  the  false  position  in  which  ere 
long  these  two  trusting  friends  would 
doubtless  find  themselves,  would  not  those 
who  had  almost  forced  them  into  this 
meeting  be  more  or  less  responsible  ? 


CHAPTER    VI. 


BREAKERS     AHEAD. 


NCE  more  the  atdlier  in  the  Rue 
Mignon  is  agleam  with  Hght 
for  Paul. 

La  Veneziana  is  on  the  easel ; 
he  is  working  at  it  with  a  desperate  assid- 
uity that  amounts  to  enthusiasm,  for  Nelly 
is,  as  of  yore,  reclining  in  the  chaise  tongue, 
and  he  has  only  to  take  his  attentions  off 
the  beautiful  and  faithful  representation  of 
her  face  that  he  himself  has  produced,  in 
order  to  turn  them  on  the  fair  and  dear 
original,  to  gaze,  and  gaze  again,  into  the 
beloved  eyes  as  they  laugh  up  into  his 
own. 

Both  the  man   and  the  woman  are  re- 
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joicing  in  the  happiness  of  the  passing 
hour,  crying  out  in  their  hearts, — 

'  For  to-day  only  will  we  live,  and  take 
no  account  of  to-morrow.' 

The  relations  that  exist  between  them 
are  absolutely  sinless  ;  intellectual  proxi- 
mity, and  a  dear  bond  of  sympathy,  links 
their  lives  into  an  unchangeable  friend- 
ship, and  in  meeting  thus  frequently  as 
friends,  what  evil  or  unhappiness  can  the 
union  of  these  two  affectionate  hearts  re- 
flect on  any  other  one. 

Mrs  Jocelyn  is  free,  perfectly  free  ;  and 
as  for  Paul,  well,  he  scarcely  feels  that 
Marian  will  be  injured  by  Nelly's  presence 
in  his  studio ;  there  will  be  no  jealous, 
tortured  heart  to  break. 

And  so  they  revel  in  present  joys,  with- 
out ever  making  allusion  to  the  past. 
Marian's  name  lias  not  been  mentioned 
between  them  ;  and  as  for  the  secret  tie 
which  had  prevented  Nelly  from  taking 
her  true  place  by  Paul's  side,  she  has  never 
spoken  of  it. 

How  could  she  bear  to  break  the  charm 
of  their   intercourse    by    telling   him    she 
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was  a  felon's  widow  ?  that  when  months 
ago  he  looked  into  her  eyes  and  told  her 
he  loved  her,  she  was  even  a  felon's 
wife  ? 

Still  it  was  not  pride  that  withheld  her 
from  making  this  confession,  but  fear.  She 
read  in  Paul's  somewhat  haughty,  honest 
brow  a  horror  of  crime,  and  she  trembled 
lest,  thinking  she  must  be  contaminated 
by  her  connection  with  Arthur  Braith- 
waite,  he  would  turn  away  from  her  in 
disgust,  and  rend  for  ever  asunder  friend- 
ship's golden  chains  that  bound  them  so 
pleasantly  together. 

Paul  Cazalet  was  too  devoted  to  his 
art  to  be  a  curious  man,  else  this  secret 
of  Nelly's  might  not  have  been  so  easily 
guarded.  He  had  never  asked  her  aught 
of  her  past  ;  sufficient  was  it  for  him  that 
she  was  there  for  him  to  gaze  on  in  the 
present. 

To-day,  however,  while  he  was  putting 
a  few  last  touches  to  La  Veneziajia,  he 
said  suddenly, — 

*  You  have  never  spoken  to  me  of  your 
husband,  Nelly.     Was  your  life  with  him 
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very  unhappy  that  you  never  allude  to 
him  ? ' 

Nelly's  breath  for  a  moment  or  two  was 
wellnigh  taken  away  when  she  heard 
Paul's  words,  and  she  felt  the  same  sort 
of  spasm  of  agony  that  she  had  felt  when 
she  had  first  seen  Arthur  Braithwaite 
lying  with  death  on  his  face  at  the  Chalet 
des  Oiseaux. 

She  succeeded  in  sufficiently  controlling 
her  emotion  to  say, — 

'It  is  so  long  ago — so  much  has  hap- 
pened since  then.' 

'  So  long  ago !  Why,  how  long  has 
Jocelyn  been  dead  ?  ' 

She  dared  not  answer, — 

'  The  year  of  my  real  mourning  for  him 
has  not  yet  expired.' 

So  she  said  evasively, — 

'  Well,  you  know  pretty  well,  since  you 
must  remember  when  we  first  met  at 
Madame  de  Brissac's.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  you  wore  a  sort  of  mitigated 
widow's  garb  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  wear  the  same  sort  of  raiment  now — 
that  long  veil  with  which  the  bonnet  lying 
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on  the  chair  is  decorated,  surely  might  be 
given  up.  Are  you  always  going  to  wear 
mourning  for  your  husband,  Nelly  ?  You 
must  have  loved  him  very  dearly  ?  ' 

'  Long  veils  are  picturesque,  and  so 
are  long  trailing  mourning  skirts  ! '  she 
answered,  striving  to  laugh,  but  it  was  a 
ghastly  effort.  '  I  should  not  be  the  same 
Nelly,  Paul,  if  you  were  to  see  me  in  a 
bright  blue  dress  and  a  small  bonnet,  my 
gaudy  auburn  locks  no  longer  hidden  by 
a  veil.' 

'  So  it  is  simply  out  of  vanity,  and  be- 
cause you  think  subdued  beauty  is  your 
style,  that  you  go  on  wearing  mourning. 
Why,  Nelly,  I  did  not  think  you  such  a 
coquette.' 

'  No,  not  altogether  that  ;  but,  Paul, 
what  can  it  matter  what  I  wear.  It  is 
such  a  nuisance  to  be  tormented  about 
dress — black  is  the  least  trouble.' 

'  That  is  another  light  on  the  subject. 
It  is  very  obvious  you  mean  to  mourn 
for  Jocelyn  beyond  the  usual  term  allotted 
to  grief.  Tell  me,  unless  it  will  pain  you 
very  much,  something  about  this  man  who, 
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though  dead,  still  appears  to  live  greenly 
in  your  memory.' 

'  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  What  can  I 
tell  you  ?  He  was  Arthur  Jocelyn,  the 
son  of  Air  Jocelyn  of  Garrow.  My  father- 
in-law  was  member  for  the  county  for 
some  years,  and  was  a  grand  old  man.' 

'  The  place  Garrow  did  not  come  to 
your  husband  ? ' 

'  No  ;  it  went  to  his  elder  brother. 
Arthur  and  his  elder  brother  w^ere  not  on 
speaking  terms  for  years.  I  knew  nothing 
of  him.' 

*  And  this  Arthur — your  husband — \vas 
he  good  to  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  believe  he  was  very  fond 
of  me.' 

Paul  looked  at  her  searchingly  for  a 
minute ;  she  coloured  up,  and  her  eyes 
sank  under  his  gaze. 

He  could  not  understand  the  past  alto- 
gether ;  he  decided  there  was  something 
he  had  not  unravelled.  However,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  man  was  a  brute,  and  had 
ill-used  her,  and  she  was  too  loyal  to  tell 
tales  ;    but  he  would  go    on  a   little  with 
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his  cross-examination.  He  put  one  or 
two  more  touches  with  his  brush  on  La 
Veneziana  while  he  was  thinking,  then 
he  stepped  back  to  look  at  the  effect,  ask- 
ing as  he  did  so, — 

'  What  was  this  husband  of  yours — his 
profession  and  calling,  I  mean  ? ' 

For  a  second  or  two  there  was  a  deep 
silence,  then  Nelly  answered,  the  words 
coming  forth  with  a  painful  effort, — 

'  I  believe  he  was  connected  with  some 
business  in  London — in  the  City.  He 
died  before  I  had  time  to  know  much 
about  his  business.' 

'  In  London,  did  he  die  ?' 

'No.' 

She  did  not  wish  to  tell  falsehoods  to 
Paul  if  she  could  possibly  help  it.  Why 
would  he  ask  these  terrible  questions  ? 
Impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
learn  the  truth — perchance,  who  knows, 
some  innuendoes  about  Mrs  Jocelyn's  hus- 
band might  have  reached  him — he  per- 
sisted in  his  questioning,  making  it,  too, 
all  the  harder  for  Nelly,  because  it 
was    enwrapped    in    such    interest    in  her 
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affairs,  such  an  amount  of  tenderness  for 
her. 

'  Poor  Nelly,'  was  his  reply  to  her  brief 
denial.  *  I  wish  I  had  known  you  when 
you  were  married  to  Jocelyn.  If  I  had 
been  your  friend  then  I  might  have 
helped  you  through  a  time  that  I  am 
afraid  was  one  of  misery  and  sorrow.' 

'  You  could  not,  Paul,  indeed  you 
could  not.  You  could  have  done 
nothing.' 

'  Who  was  with  you  when  Jocelyn 
died?' 

'  Oh,  Paul,  do  not — do  not  ask.  That 
terrible  time.  I  cannot  —  cannot  talk 
about  it.  If  you  care  for  me,  you  will 
never  allude  to  it ;  only  to  think  of  it 
sometimes  keeps  me  awake  for  nights.' 

Paul  Cazalet  put  down  his  brushes  and 
went  away  from  his  picture,  seating  him- 
self on  the  window  seat,  thus  almost 
fronting  Nelly. 

*  I  am  sorry,  Nelly,  very  sorry  that 
in  the  dead  past  I  have  so  formidable 
a  rival  in  your  affection.  I  had  once 
hoped — but    no    matter ;    you   were    right 
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when  you  told  me  just  before  my 
marriage  to  pray  God  that  He  would 
keep  our  lives  as  far  asunder  as  the 
poles.' 

*  Nay,  Paul — Paul,  you  do  not  know 
— you  cannot  understand.  It  was  not 
because  I  did  not  love  you  that  I  said 
we  must  be  parted,  but  because  I  loved 
you  too  well.  Oh,  God  !  why  have  we 
been  parted  thus,  and,  if  parted,  why 
are  we  together  now  ? ' 

'  Why  indeed  ? ' 

'  But,  Paul,  we  have  sworn  to  be 
friends, — nothing  more  than  friends  in  the 
future.  For  your  child's  sake  we  must 
keep  our  oath.  Let  us  ever  think  of 
Marian,  and  be  ever  resolute  and  staunch 
in  our  friendship.' 

'  Think  of  Marian  !  It  is  well  to  put 
the  onus  of  all  that  divides  love  from 
friendship  on  Marian.  Is  there  no  one 
on  your  side,  Mrs  Jocelyn,  that  creates 
as  impassable  a  barrier  between  us  as 
does  the  wretched  Marian  ? ' 

'  No  one,  Paul — no  one.  So  help  me, 
God,  I  swear  it.' 
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'  If  Marian  were  dead,  you  would  con- 
sent to  be  my  wife  ? ' 

'  If  Marian  were  dead  I  would  consent 
to  be  your  wife.' 

Then  followed  a  silent  pause,  broken 
at  last  by  Nelly,  who  got  up  from  her 
chair  and  held  her  hand  out  to  him. 

'  Banish  suspicions  from  your  brain, 
great  Paul  ;  devote  yourself  to  your  art  ; 
put  me  only  in  the  second  place.  We 
have  determined  to  invest  friendship  with 
the  ideal  ;  do  not  let  us  feel  compelled 
to  fall  from  our  high  estate,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  work  we  have  jointly 
undertaken  is  too  difficult  for  our  feeble 
strength.' 

Paul  Cazalet  took  both  her  hands,  and 
looked  meantime  fixedly  in  her  face — 
love  and  admiration  beaming  in  his  eyes. 

'Yours  is  a  noble  nature,  Nelly;  true 
— true  as  steel,  my  friend.  A  man  were 
a  villain  indeed  who  could  doubt  you 
even  for  a  moment.' 

Mrs  Jocelyn's  eyes  sank  beneath  Paul's 
riveted  glance,  and  her  cheeks  became 
crimson. 
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It  was  indeed  an  ordeal  to  listen  to 
such  unmerited  eulogium — '  true — true  as 
steel.'  How  could  she  stand  calmly 
there  and  allow  Paul  to  bestow  such 
praise  on  her — she  whose  life  had  for 
years  been  an  acted  lie  ?  She  bore  it 
shrinkingly,  certainly,  but  she  did  not, 
nevertheless,  contradict  him,  only  wrestled 
with  him  to  get  her  hands  free  ;  and 
having  done  so,  she  went  back  to  her 
chair  in  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and 
dropped  into  it  heavily,  as  though  ex- 
hausted with  the  struggle.  He  watched 
her  in  evident  astonishment,  wondering 
what  there  had  been  in  his  words  to 
trouble  her. 

When  next  she  spoke,  it  was  in  an  in- 
different tone. 

'  The  picture  is  finished,  is  it  not  Paul, 
— will  be  the  success  of  the  year  in 
the  next  Salon  ? ' 

'  I  hope  so — I  hope  and  believe  so.' 

'  The  picture  then  being  finished,  the 
sittings  are  at  an  end,'  and  so  saying  she 
reached  out  her  hand  and  took  her  bon- 
net from  the  chair  on  which  it  was  lying. 
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'  That  does  not  mean  that  you  will 
come  here  no  more.  You  are  not  going 
to  desert  me  again,  just  when  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  thoroughly  happy  and 
contented  ? '  he  asked  impressively. 

'  I  have  come  here  too  often,  since 
you  are  forgetting  the  compact,'  she  an- 
swered,— '  forgetting  that  we  are  only 
friends,  and  drifting  into  the  lover  at  every 
moment.' 

'  No,  no,  Nelly  ;  do  not  say  it.  I  will 
be  more  careful.  I  will  put  such  a 
check  on  my  looks  and  words  that  you 
shall  have  no  cause  for  complaint  ;  only 
do  not  leave  me,  do  not  say  you  will 
come  to  the  atelier  no  more.' 

And  Paul  as  he  pleaded  was  almost 
abject  in  his  demeanour. 

'  What  shall  I  do  without  you  ? '  he 
went  on,  'how  endure  life?  It  is  not  fair 
to  hold  the  goblet  of  bliss  temptingly 
to  a  man's  lips,  and  then  to  dash  it  to 
pieces  on  the  ground.  What,  too,  will 
Lina  do  ?  She  loves  you  so  dearly  now, 
as  much  as  if  you  were — ' 

'  Hush,    Paul  !    is    this    o^uardinor    your 
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lips  and  eyes  ?  Our  conversation  must 
in  the  future  be  solely  on  artistic  and 
general  subjects,  if  you  would  retain  me 
for  your  occasional  companion.  I  will 
be  staunch  and  true  to  you  as  a  friend, 
if  you  will  keep  your  position  carefully, 
nor  encroach  on  forbidden  ground.  For 
remember  I  could  never  bear  to  feel 
that  I  was  being  pointed  at  by  the  finger 
of  gossip,  or  had  descended  by  one  inch 
from  the  height  of  the  pedestal  to  which 
I  hope  I  have  climbed  in  the  opinion  of 
my  Parisian  friends.' 

'So  I  knew  I  had  a  rival.  If  not  a 
human  being,  still  vox  populi  is  my  rival, 
and  God  knows  it  is  substantial  and  liv- 
ing enough.' 

'  You  are  absurd,  too  absurd,  Paul,  to 
be  thus  jealous  of  my  care  for  my  good 
name  ;  you  should  be  the  first  to  guard 
and  protect  it.  Since  you  decline  to  do  so, 
I  suppose  I  must  take  the  care  entirely 
into  my  own  keeping.' 

And  while  she  spoke  the  bonnet  was  tied 
on,  and  the  long  black  gloves  were  being 
carefully  pulled  up  on  the  rounded  arms. 
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*  Nay — nay,  Nelly,  you  mistake  me.  I 
have  every  respect  for  your  good  name  ; 
but  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  injured  by  your 
being  kind  and  generous  in  your  behaviour 
to  me.  How  on  earth  can  people  know 
whether  we  discuss  love  or  friendship  dur- 
ing our  tete-d-tetes  ? ' 

'  They  must  have  no  chance  given  them 
of  imaeinino^  we  are  aueht  but  friends  ;  and 
that  they  may  not  have  that  chance,  we 
must  only  be  friends.  But  it  is  a  hateful 
subject,  Paul.  Do  not  let  us  discuss  it. 
You  know  my  feelings  and  opinions,  only 
strive  to  act  up  to  them,  and  let  us  have 
no  reason  for  self-reproach  in  the  future. 
Now  I  must  go  home,  for  Blanche  d'Albin 
is  coming  to  see  me,  and  I  would  not  have 
her  think  I  was  absenting  myself  on  your 
account.' 

'  Blanche  d'Albin  !  Always  someone 
between  you  and  me,'  grumbled  Paul  be- 
hind his  brown  beard. 

*  Oh,  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her.' 

It   was    Nelly  who    quoted  these    lines, 
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somewhat    mockingly,    a    smile    upon    her 
face  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

'  Never  mind,  Paul,'  she  went  on,  *  since 
we  cannot  play  at  twin-born  happiness  in 
a  desert,  we  will  make  the  best  of  life  as 
it  is.  Come  to-morrow  at  nine  for  a  cup 
of  English  tea,  and  I'll  ask  a  few  of  the 
most  congenial  spirits  I  know  in  this  most 
pleasant  of  capitals  ;  and  we  will  have  a 
real  causerie  after  the  true  old  home 
fashion.  Aic  revoir  till  then,  mon  cher, 
au  revoir.^ 

Yes,  the  tables  of  late  appeared  to  be 
strangely  turned.  Mrs  Jocelyn,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  love  she  had  for  Paul 
Cazalet  ever  since  the  evening  of  their  first 
meeting,  had  her  feelings  more  under  con- 
trol than  he  had,  who  had  been  fighting 
and  struggling  against  his  love  for  years. 

The  fact  was,  that,  having  at  last  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  his 
love  was  stronger  than  the  power  to  con- 
quer it,  he  had  given  himself  up  to  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  ever  since  he  had  met  Mrs 
Jocelyn  again,  he  had  not  attempted  in 
any  way  to  coerce  his  affections. 
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With  woman's  true  instinct,  Nelly  had 
at  once  perceived  the  change  that  had 
come  over  Paul,  and  the  knowledge  had 
made  her  resolve  to  set  a  double  watch 
over  her  own  reputation  and  his  honour. 

As  she  wended  her  way  homeward  after 
the  sitting  in  which  La  Veneziana  was 
supposed  to  be  finished  as  far  as  her 
presence  was  required,  she,  for  the  second 
time  in  their  acquaintance,  decided  that 
she  must  go  to  the  Rue  Mignon  no  more, 
but  must  limit  her  interviews  with  Paul  to 
those  occasions  when  he  had  an  hour  or 
two  of  leisure  to  pass  in  her  salon. 

And  that  Mrs  Jocelyn  was  right  in  this 
decision  no  one  can  gainsay ;  only  was 
she  in  time  ?  Had  not  the  coterie  to 
which  she  belonged  already  been  indulg- 
ing in  a  little  of  that  so-called  harmless 
gossip  which  not  infrequently  mars  a 
life? 

But  of  this  she  was  not  thinkinor  as 
she  tripped  swiftly  along,  but  of  how 
she  was  to  manage  Paul  so  as  to  keep 
him  at  arm's-lenorth.  for  a  friend. 

Her    meditations  on  this    subject   were 
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brought  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  conclusion 
on  her  arrival  at  her  own  door,  by  old 
Andre's  appearance  with  a  telegraphic 
message  in  his  hand.  Mrs  Jocelyn  did 
not  open  it  till  she  reached  her  own 
rooms.  Frequent  as  are  the  transmissions 
of  telegrams,  the  dread  of  them  having 
well-nigh  died  out ;  yet  she  felt  that  this 
one  boded  no  good,  and  she  would 
therefore  learn  what  it  had  to  convey 
in  private. 

It  was  from  John  Wisden,  even  as 
she  had  feared,  and  ran  in  English  as 
follows : — 

'  No  present  chance  of  a  compromise. 
Little  vicomte  bolted,  leaving  Marian 
penniless.' 

Annoying  and  worrying  as  was  the 
trouble  about  these  diamonds,  which  she 
had  hoped  by  this  time  had  been  arranged, 
the  flight  of  De  Gourlay,  and  Marian's 
penniless  condition,  affected  Nelly  for  the 
moment  far  more  nearly. 

She  sat   down    for   a   while,    her   head 
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leaning    on    her    clasped    hands    to    think 
the  matter  out  in  all  its  details. 

Should  she  tell  Paul,  and,  having  told 
him,  what  course  of  action  would  he  con- 
sider himself  called  on  to  pursue  ? 


VOL.   III. 
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CHAPTER    VI  I. 


THE    VOICE    OF    SCANDAI, 


ALWAYS  said  she  was  an 
adventuress,  and  now  I  feel 
absolutely  certain  of  the  fact.' 
'  If  every  woman  who  flirts 
with  a  married  man  is  to  be  dubbed 
adventuress,  then  I  am  afraid  Paris  can- 
not boast  many  x^dX  femvies  die  vionde' 

'  Oh,  you  always  threw  the  mantle  of 
your  protection  over  her,  and  never 
would  even  condescend  to  tell  us  where 
you  had  made  her  acquaintance.  For 
my  part,  I  felt  certain  from  the  first  that 
she  was  an  individual  to  avoid,  not  to 
cultivate.' 

*  Too  beautiful !     Yes,  no  doubt  she  is 
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too  really   lovely   not  to  have  many  ene- 
mies, especially  among  women.' 

*  And  you,  Madame  d'Albin,  can  afford 
to  be  more  generous  than  your  sisters.' 

'  A  lions,  allo7is,  my  dear  Madame  de 
Reps,  do  not  let  us  engage  in  a  word 
quarrel  on  the  subject  of  sweet  Nelly 
Jocelyn  ;  positively  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken in  the  view  you  take  of  her.  She 
is  no  more  of  an  adventuress  than  I  am.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  defend  your 
friend,  but  I  am  not  in  the  least  prepared 
to  agree  with  you.' 

This  conversation  was  taking  place  at  a 
matinde,  between  Blanche  d'Albin  and  a 
certain  Madame  de  Reps,  notorious  for  her 
sharp,  unmanageable  tongue.  It  was  some- 
what arrested  in  its  course  by  the  arrival 
of  a  benevolent-looking,  middle-aged  man, 
who  inquired  of  what  the  ladies  were  talk- 
ing that  they  were  so  excited. 

Madame  de   Reps,  without  giving  Ma- 
dame d'Albin  the  chance   of  making  any 
reply,   began   to    give    Nelly's   history,    as 
it  appeared  from  her  post  of  observation. 
*  We  are  discussing   Mrs  Jocelyn,  who 
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arrives  in  our  midst  from  no  one  knows 
where  ;  makes  her  way  solely  by  her 
beauty  and  her  impudence  ;  dares  to 
outrage  the  laws  of  conventionality  by 
a  risky  flirtation  with  the  painter  Caza- 
let,  who  is  decidedly  outside  the  pale  ; 
and  still,  infatuated  by  her  beauty,  no 
one  ejects  her.  She  goes  off  with  Caza- 
let  to  England  ;  when  she  comes  back 
is  still  received.  For  my  part,  I  say  that 
society  has  gone  mad.' 

*  Pardon,  Madame  de  Reps — ' 

*  One  instant,  Madame  d'Albin  ;  let  me 
finish.  M.  de  Vinquen  does  not  know 
this  story,  it  is  as  well  that  he  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  it.  Cazalet,  as 
everybody  knows,  grew  very  tired  of  the 
English  widow — that  is,  if  she  really  is  a 
widow,  for  he  returned  to  Paris  without 
her,  and  very  soon  took  refuge  from  her 
in  a  marriage  with  a  young  Australian 
possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune.  This 
Madame  Jocelyn,  however,  about  whom 
the  world  raves,  could  not  even  now  give 
the  poor  man  any  peace.  She  followed 
him  and  persecuted  him — ' 
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'  Why,  she  went  away  to  Auvergne  for 
months ! '  cried  Blanche  d'Albin,  most  in- 
indignant  at  the  utterly  distorted  story 
about  poor  Nelly  that  Madame  de  Reps, 
in  her  spite  and  ignorance,  was  relating. 

She  would  not  allow  herself  to  be 
contradicted. 

*  Exactly,  exactly.  We  all  know  she 
went  away  ;  but  I  hear,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  she  wrote  endless  letters 
to  Cazalet,  till  she  entangled  him  into  a 
regular  correspondence,  which  his  poor 
unhappy  wife  at  length  discovered  ;  and 
being  made  utterly  miserable  and  wretched, 
she  imprudently  poured  the  tale  of  her 
despair  into  the  ear  of  M.  de  Gourlay, 
thus  bringing  about  her  own  ruin,  of  which 
most  assuredly  Madame  Jocelyn  was  the 
cause.' 

*  It  is  not  true  ! — not  in  the  least  true  ! ' 
cried  Madame  d'Albin.  '  I  don't  be- 
lieve Nelly  ever  wrote  one  word  to 
Cazalet.' 

The  gentleman  they  called  M.  de  Vin- 
quen  laughed  and  seemed  highly  amused 
at    the    brush    between   these    two    ladies, 
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and  rather  encouraged   Madame  de   Reps 
to  go  on. 

She  was  nothing  loth  to  do  so,  and 
treated  Madame  d'Albin  to  something  like 
a  sneer. 

'Ma  pauvre  cherie,  you  are  too  kind- 
hearted — too  easily  gulled.  I  tell  you 
this  woman  ought  never  even  to  have 
shaken  hands  with  you.  Do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  she  has  not  been 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Cazalet  for 
months ;  and  no  sooner  does  she  hear 
of  Madame  Cazalet's  departure,  and  the 
painter's  return  to  the  Rue  Mignon,  than 
she  re-appears  in  Paris.  And  now,  may 
I  ask  you,  what  do  you  think  of  her 
conduct  now  ?  ' 

'  What  has  she  done  ?  Long,  long  ago, 
Paul  Cazalet  began  to  paint  her  portrait 
for  a  picture  to  be  called  La  Veneziana. 
A  death  in  his  family  took  him  into 
seclusion,  followed  by  another  death — 
that  of  his  old  father.  The  picture  was 
never  finished,  and  Mrs  Jocelyn  has 
lately  been  sitting  for  it.  This  is  the 
whole   tale   of  which   so    much    has  been 
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made.  As  for  Nelly  having  gone  with 
Cazalet  to  England,  or  having  written  to 
him  from  Auvergne  after  his  marriage, 
they  are  lies.  I  do  not  care  who  utters 
them,  they  are  lies.' 

'  It  is  praiseworthy  to  defend  your  ab- 
sent friend,  since  this  unworthy  woman 
appears  to  be  your  friend  ;  but  in  doing 
so  you  have  no  right  to  give  me  the 
lie,'  said  Madame  de  Reps  angrily.  *  If 
we  were  men,  a  duel  would  be  the  cer- 
tain consequence ;  being  women,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  retaliate 
in  mutual  spite.' 

'  Mesdai7ies  I  7nesdames/'  cried  M.  de 
Vinquen,  '  this  is  growing  a  little  trop 
fori.' 

But  he  laughed,  even  as  he  sought  to 
soothe. 

This  ladies'  battle,  in  a  room  where 
there  were  not  a  few  witnesses,  was 
somewhat  of  a  new  excitement.  It 
seemed,  too,  likely  to  spread,  for  several 
people  who  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
versation at  a  little  distance  had  left  off 
talking   to    listen  ;    and    to    every  one    in 
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the  room  Mrs  Jocelyn  was  more  or  less 
known,  so  that  there  was  nobody  un- 
interested in  the  scandal  the  discussion 
of  which  seemed  likely  to  become  general. 
Madame  d'Albin  was  too  much  en- 
grossed by  her  defence  of  Nelly  to  care 
for  the  fiery  Madame  de  Reps'  remarks 
about  herself,  and  in  no  way  daunted  by 
them,  she  repeated, — 

*  It  is  a  lie!  I  say  it  is  a  lie!  Nelly 
Jocelyn  is  as  pure,  and  true,  and  honest 
as  any  one  in  this  room.  She  is  too 
scrupulous,  if  it  be  possible,  and  neither 
in  word  nor  deed  has  she  strayed  from 
virtue  and  duty.' 

*  Brava  I  Madame  d'Albin  ;  well  spoken 
up  for  your  friend.' 

*  If  ever  I  get  into  trouble,  I'll  come  to 
to  you  to  help  me.' 

'  You  are  the  right  sort  of  woman,  and 
no  mistake  about  the  matter,'  were  re- 
marks a  perfect  chorus  of  which  was 
showered  on  Madame  d'Albin,  but  no  one 
put  in  a  single  word  in  Nelly  Jocelyn's 
defence. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  either  feared  Ma- 
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dame  de  Reps,  or  took  a  delight  in  plant- 
ing their  feet  on  Nelly's  prostrate  form. 

INIadame  d'Albin,  who  apparently  cared 
as  little  for  their  flattery  as  for  Madame  de 
Reps'  threats,  looked  round  at  the  knot  of 
people  who  had  gathered  about  her  chair. 

'  Is  there  no  one  but  me  to  utter  one 
good  word  for  ]\Irs  Joocelyn, —  no  one 
among  those  who  have  overwhelmed  her 
with  compliments,  who  is  ready  to  de- 
fend her  now  ? ' 

'  The  case  between  her  and  Cazalet  looks 
rather  grave,'  was  the  only  answer,  uttered 
by  a  voice  in  the  distance. 

Before,  however,  Madame  d'Albin 
could  utter  another  indignant  protest,  or 
Madame  de  Reps  deliver  herself  of  any 
more  well-known  facts,  a  curious  little 
man,  who  had  been  hitherto  standing  on 
the  hearthrug  speaking  to  no  one,  and 
whom  no  one  in  the  room  seemed  to 
know,  pushed  through  the  idlers  round 
Madame  d'Albin  and  took  a  first  place, 
almost  confronting  the  somewhat  virulent- 
looking  Madame  de  Reps. 

This    action,  from    his    being    an    utter 
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stranger  to  all  present,  took  every  one  by 
surprise. 

The  house  in  which  this  conversation 
had  arisen — and  seemed  likely  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  unusual  excitement — was 
that  of  a  celebrated  lawyer,  whose  wife 
held  the  usual  weekly  receptions  which 
have  become  the  fashion  of  late  years,  and 
of  which,  owing  to  her  husband's  extensive 
practice,  the  habitudes  by  no  means  be- 
longed to  any  clique  or  coterie. 

To  see  an  eccentric  individual  like  the 
man  who  had,  till  now,  been  standing  on 
the  hearthrug  was  so  very  common  an 
occurrence  there,  that  no  one  especially 
heeded  it ;  but  for  an  outsider,  a  mere  pro- 
vincial, to  take  the  initiative  in  any  matter 
so  purely  Parisian  as  the  discussion  of  a 
woman's  character,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  startling. 

For  this  eccentric-looking  individual  was 
by  no  means  contented  with  pushing  his 
way  to  the  front  row,  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  there  than  he  said,  addressing 
Madame  de  Reps, — 

*  Allow    me,   madame,    to    suggest  that 
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you  should  learn  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
before  you  attempt  to  traduce  a  character. 
Madame  Jocelyn  Is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  assert  that 
the  statements  which  have  been  made 
against  her  are  without  foundation.' 

Such  a  bold  assertion,  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  this  little  eccentric,  produced  a 
giggle  from  several  of  the  bystanders, 
while  Madame  de  Reps  merely  sneered. 

It  did  not  better  Mrs  Jocelyn's  position 
in  her  estimation  that  it  should  be  de- 
fended by  such  a  little  oddity  as  this  ;  and 
merely  fluttering  a  fan  she  held  in  her 
hand,  she  turned  her  head  slightly  towards 
someone  who  stood  behind  her,  and 
asked, — 

'  Who  is  he  .'^     Who  is  this  stranger  ? ' 

A  shrug  was  the  only  reply,  for  the  new 
arrival  was  unknown,  except,  of  course, 
to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  was  at  that 
moment  talking  to  some  distinguished 
foreigners  at  the  other  end   of  the  room. 

Madame  d'Albin  was  the  first  person 
who  addressed  the  champion  who  had 
elected  to  come  forward  in  Nelly's  cause. 
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'  Merci.  monsieur^  niille  fois  merci'  she 
said  ;  *  it  is  kind  of  you  to  say  a  good  word 
for  my  friend.' 

'  Madame  Jocelyn  should  need  no 
good  words,'  he  repHed;  'her  own  sweet- 
ness and  rectitude  speak  for  themselves. 
I  am  astonished  that  anyone  should 
doubt  her.' 

*  Pardon,  monsieur,  but  may  we  ask  who 
the  individual  is  who  fancies  he  can  see  so 
much  farther  into  the  depths  of  a  character 
than  we  poor,  short  -  sighted  women  are 
capable   of  ? ' 

Of  course  it  was  Madame  de  Reps  who 
asked  this  question  tartly. 

*  If  it  is  about  my  birthplace  and  calling 
that  you  are  anxious  to  learn  particulars, 
madame,  the  information  is  at  your  service. 
I  am  le  Docteur  Goujoii.  I  inhabit  a  small 
house  called  Le  Chalet  des  Oiseaux,  in 
Auvergne.  Not  many  yards  from  my 
gate  is  the  Chalet  Victor,  where  Madame 
Jocelyn  has  resided  for  more  than  eighteen 
months.' 

'  Ah  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  during  that 
time   you   became   so   thoroughly  well  ac- 
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qualnted  with  her  that  you  are  au  courant 
with  all  her  secrets,  and  know  for  certain 
that  she  never  had  a  hankering  for  M. 
Paul  Cazalet.' 

Doctor  Goujon  was  far  too  shrewd  an 
individual  not  to  see  that  Madame  de  Reps 
was  sneeringly  poking  fun  at  him ;  his 
anger  was  roused,  and  he  answered,  speak- 
ing sharply, — 

'  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  character-reading,  and  I  know  an  evil- 
tongued  woman  when  I  see  one,  as  readily 
as  I  can  vouch  for  an  honest  and  true  one.' 

'  Bah  !  Facts  are  sterner  than  mere 
motive  reading,'  replied  Madame  de  Reps, 
rising.  '  Go  back  to  the  slumbering  vol- 
canoes of  your  native  Auvergne,  Monsieur 
le  Docteur,  and  do  not  attempt,  during  a 
transitory  visit  to  the  capital,  to  defend  the 
undefendable.' 

So  saying,  Madame  de  Reps  swept 
away  from  him,  feeling  certain,  in  her 
wicked,  spiteful  heart,  that  she  had  got 
the  best  of  the  situation  ;  for  she  was 
quite  clever  enough  to  know  that  scandal, 
being  an  ill  weed,  grows  apace,  and  that 
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the  story  of  this  afternoon's  discussion 
would,  by  the  telHng  and  re-telHng,  in  no 
wise  contribute  to  the  stabiHty  of  Nelly's 
position  in  society. 

In  reality,  Madame  d'Albin  and  Doctor 
Goujon  would  have  been  more  really  her 
friends  had  they  been  silent,  since,  by  at- 
tempting to  defend  her,  they  had  fanned 
Madame  de  Reps'  first  spiteful  words  into 
a  fearful  flame. 

'  What  has  Madame  Jocelyn  done  to 
her  ? '  asked  Doctor  Goujon  of  Blanche 
d'Albin  as  Madame  de  Reps  stalked  away, 
said  a  few  sugared  words  of  au  revoir  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  disappeared 
out  at  the  door. 

'Que  saisje,  ?noz?'  was  Blanche  d'Albin's 
answer  ;  '  she  is  in  love  herself  with  Paul 
Cazalet,  I  should  imagine.' 

•  So,  then,  even  you  imagine  there  is 
some  foundation  for  talk  ? '  asked  the 
doctor  gravely,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
no  one  save  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
talking  could  hear.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
listeners  had  strolled  away  when,  with  the 
departure  of  the  chief  performer,  Madame 
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de  Reps,  they  imagined  the  play  was 
over. 

'  That  Nelly  Jocelyn  loves  Paul  Cazalet 
I  know,'  replied  Madame  d'Albin,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  '  but  I  am  equally  certain 
that  she  has  never  been  guilty  of  the 
slightest  indiscretion  ;  feelings  cannot 
always  be  kept  under  control,  M.  le 
Docteur,  but  our  acts  are  generally 
amenable  to  will.' 

*  Exactly,  exactly  ;  and  Madame  Jocelyn 
has  a  well-regulated  mind,  so — she  loves 
this  painter  Cazalet,  you  say  ? ' 

Even  while  the  words  were  falling  from 
his  lips,  it  was  obvious  that  Doctor  Goujon 
was  thinking  of  something  else  ;  in  fact, 
that  the  knowledge  of  Nelly's  love  for 
Cazalet  astonished  and  annoyed  him. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  Doctor  Goujon 
himself  had  an  incipient  penchant  for 
Nelly,  which  had  impelled  him  into  fol- 
lowing her  to  Paris,  and  that  he  had 
suddenly  found  a  rival  in  the  man  whose 
name,  passing  from  lip  to  lip  throughout 
France,  had  not  failed  to  reach  Doctor 
Goujon    in   the   Chalet    des  Oiseaux,    but 
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whom  he  had  never  expected  to  meet  in 
the  flesh  ;  least  of  all  as  the  preferred  one 
of  the  fair  widow  of  whose  history  he 
had  accidentally  and  strangely  become  the 
confidant. 

'You  are  a  friend  of  Mrs  Jocelyn.  I 
have  heard  her  speak  of  you  since  her 
return  to  Paris  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
regard.  Something  must  be  done  to  stop 
the  unpleasant  rumours  that  are  in  circula- 
tion.    Will  you  put  her  on  her  guard  ? ' 

'  Her  guard  against  what  and  whom  ?' 

'  Cazalet,  of  course.' 

*  I  do  not  know^  Cazalet :  how  can  I 
interfere  in  his  affairs  ? ' 

'In  his  affairs  !  No  ;  but  you  can 
explain  to  Mrs  Jocelyn  that  she  must  be 
careful  how  and  when  she  sees  him.' 

'It  is  not  an  enviable  task  you  would 
impose  on  me,  madame ;  and  though  I 
will  not  at  once  refuse  it,  yet  I  trust  I  am 
wise  enouorh  not  to  enter  blindfold  in  this 
business.  I  must  investigate  the  matter, 
and  get  some  data  to  go  on  ere  I  act.  Of 
one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  I  will  staunchly 
remain  Mrs  Jocelyn's  friend.' 
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'  Have  you  seen  her  since  you  came  to 
Paris?' 

*  No,  nor  does  she  know  I  am  here.  I 
came  up  suddenly  last  night  on  business, 
and  am  staying  here  in  this  house.' 

'  How  glad  Nelly  will  be  when  she 
knows  you  are  here.' 

'  You  think  so  ?     I  am  glad.' 

And  the  little  eyes  twinkled.  For  the 
moment  he  had  forgotten  Paul  Cazalet  in 
his  delight  to  think  that  Nelly  would  be 
pleased  to  see  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  and  Madame 
d'Albin  took  her  leave.  Doctor  Goujon, 
with  ultra  politeness,  insisted  on  accom- 
panying her  downstairs  and  putting  her 
into  her  carriage. 

The  truth  was,  he  wanted  an  opportu- 
nity for  escape,  that  he  might  take  a  soli- 
tary stroll  and  think  of  Nelly  and  all  he 
had  just  heard. 

That  there  was  a  foundation  for  some 
of  the  gossip  in  circulation  he  was  afraid, 
but  true  or  untrue,  he  was  none  the  less 
resolved  to  stand  by  Nelly  through  thick 
and  thin. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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He  would  go  and  see  her  on  the 
morrow,  and  learn  from  her  own  lips 
what  griefs  and  joys  had  crowded  about 
her  path  since  they  parted  in  Auvergne. 

He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  this  decision 
when  whom  should  he  see  approaching 
him  but  Nelly  herself  with  extended 
hands. 

'  Doctor  Goujon  !  my  dear,  good  friend 
Doctor  Goujon !  Above  everyone  on 
earth,  I  have  been  longing  for  you.  You 
are  the  only  human  being  who  can  counsel 
and  help  me  in  a  time  of  pressing  per- 
plexity and  difficulty.' 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


I     WILL     GO. 


RS  JOCELYN'S  reception  of 
Doctor  Goujon  pleased  him  in- 
finitely, and  even  if  he  had  not 
intended  to  stand  her  friend, 
the  perfect  confidence  which  she  seemed 
to  repose  in  him  would  entirely  have  won 
his  interest  in  her  cause.  And  assuredly 
to  take  the  direction  of  Nelly  Jocelyn's 
affairs  at  this  juncture  required  no  little 
skill,  being  a  service  of  much  greater 
magnitude  than  Doctor  Goujon  in  the  very- 
least  expected  when  he  mentally  under- 
took to  clear  her  character  from  the  un- 
deserved reproaches  which  he  believed 
mere  gossip  to  be  heaping  on  it. 
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Still  he  was  not  likely  to  flinch  even 
from  a  difficult  task,  where  Nelly  Jocelyn 
was  concerned. 

The  street  in  which  they  had  met  was 
not  many  yards  from  the  one  in  which 
Mrs  Jocelyn  lived,  and  Doctor  Goujon  at 
once  agreed  to  accompany  her  to  her  resi- 
dence, and  there  learn  in  what  way  he 
could  be  of  service  to  her. 

Doctor  Goujon,  owing  to  the  episode  at 
the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux,  knew  more  of 
Nelly's  affairs  than  any  living  being,  John 
Wisden  excepted.  Who,  then,  better  than 
Doctor  Goujon  to  give  her  advice  about 
these  diamonds,  which,  much  as  Nelly 
might  strive  to  put  them  out  of  her  mind, 
and  think  only  of  the  terrible  strait  to  which 
Marian  had  reduced  herself,  nevertheless 
pressed  very  sorely  upon  her  ? 

Doctor  Goujon  was  Joseph  Ferrier's 
cousin.  Doctor  Goujon  might  conse- 
quently be  able  so  to  work  on  Joseph 
Ferrier  that  the  longed-for  compromise 
might  be  brought  about. 

She  installed  the  little  doctor  in  the 
most   comfortable    arm-chair    her    luxuri- 
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ously  -  furnished  apartment  afforded,  and 
insisted  that  he  should  stay  and  dine  with 
her,  bringing  so  much  fascination  to  bear 
in  the  matter  that  she  made  him  write  a 
note  to  the  friends  with  w^hom  he  was 
staying  to  tell  them  that  pressing  busi- 
ness would  detain  him  for  some  hours. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  Doctor 
Goujon  was  most  careful  not  to  tell  Mrs 
Jocelyn  one  word  of  w^hat  he  had  heard 
during  the  afternoon,  but  to  leave  her 
unbiassed  freedom  of  statement.  That  it 
would  begin  and  end  wuth  the  name  of 
Cazalet  he  fully  expected,  and  more  than 
half  dreaded. 

But  it  was  not  exactly  of  Cazalet  that 
Nelly  wished  to  speak,  though  naturally 
his  place  in  the  conversation,  if  incidental, 
was  tolerably  conspicuous.  The  dread  of 
the  exposure  her  own  deceitful  career  had 
rendered  imminent  was  Nelly's  trouble, 
which  she  hoped  Doctor  Goujon  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  remove. 

He  listened  to  her  tale  about  the  dia- 
monds and  her  appeal  for  his  assistance, 
read  the  teleo-ram    that  had  arrived   from 
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John  Wisden,  and  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
unhappy  woman  who,  through  no  absolute 
fault  of  her  own,  had  such  a  burden  of 
difficulty  to  carry. 

What  was  to  be  done,  though,  he 
scarcely  knew.  From  what  he  had  learnt 
about  Joseph  Ferrier  during  the  last  few 
months,  the  cousin  he  had  lost  sight  of  for 
years  was  apparently  a  man  with  whom, 
for  his  own  credit's  sake,  he  should  have 
as  little  as  possible  to  do  ;  yet,  at  Mrs 
Jocelyn's  bidding,  he  would  seek  out  this 
most  objectionable  relation,  and  either 
coerce  or  wheedle  him  into  submission  to 
his  will.  On  the  subject  of  these  much 
discussed  diamonds  Doctor  Goujon  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  disinterested 
man — that  is,  he  was  always  ready  to  place 
his  medical  experience,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  his  purse,  at  the  service  of  anyone 
he  felt  was  in  absolute  want  of  assistance  ; 
but,  personally  interested  as  he  was  in 
Nelly,  he  could  not  help  asking  himself 
whether  he  should  be  acting  the  part  of 
a  wise  or  a  clever  man  if  he  mixed  him- 
self up    with    this    exceedingly   objection- 
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able  business,  and  receive  no  benefit  in 
return. 

He  sat  musing  for  a  while ;  Nelly 
thouo^ht  he  was  thinkinor  how  he  could 
best  assist  her ;  and  so  he  was,  but  in  a 
totally  different  way  to  what  she  suspected. 

He  was  wondering  if  he  could  not 
effect  a  compromise — that  is,  whether,  if 
he  undertook  to  save  her  from  scandal 
in  the  matter  of  these  diamonds,  she 
would  undertake  to  shield  herself  from 
the  remarks  her  friendship  with  Paul  Ca- 
zalet  w^as  creating  to  her  disadvantage  ? 

At  last  his  decision  came  out  terse  and 
strong. 

'  If  I  undertake  to  help  you  in  this 
matter,  you  must  also  help  yourself.' 

'  Of  course,'  answered  Nelly,  still  little 
comprehending  his  meaning.  '  I  will  do 
whatever  you  tell  me.' 

'  You  are  fully  aware  that  in  coming 
forward  as  your  friend  in  this  business  I 
am  voluntarily  mixing  myself  with  a  set 
of  people  who  may,  probably  will,  subject 
me  to  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and  an- 
noyance ? ' 
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'  Oh,  Doctor  Goujon,  I  should  be  so 
sorry  if — ' 

'  To  prove  your  sorrow,  and  your  ap- 
preciation of  any  sacrifice  I  may  make  for 
you,  you  must  also  make  a  sacrifice  for 
me  ;  that  is,  for  yourself.' 

'  How — how  can  I  do  that  ?  Only  tell 
me,  and  you  shall  see  how  ready  I  shall  be.' 

He  looked  at  her  very  shrewdly  and 
scrutinisingly  for  a  second  or  two,  as 
though  inquiring  if  she  were  really  sin- 
cere ;  then  he  said,  to  Mrs  Jocelyn's  no 
small  astonishment, — 

'  You  must  give  up  your  friendship  with 
M.  Paul  Cazalet,  and  thus  stop  remarks 
that  are  being  made  about  your  intimacy 
with  this  married  man.' 

'  Who — who  has  dared  to  say  a  word 
about  me  and  Cazalet  ?  '  cried  Nelly, 
almost  hysterical  with  surprise  and  an- 
noyance. 

But  Doctor  Goujon  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders ;  it  was  no  part  of  his  business  to 
widen  the  breach  between  her  and  society 
by  telling  her  who  were  her  enemies.  But 
Nelly  went  on;  talking  very  rapidly, — 
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*  Tell  me,  tell  me,'  she  implored  ;  *  what 
have  they  been  saying  ? — what  have  you 
heard  ?  Though,  after  all,  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  mind.  Nothing  has  passed 
between  me  and  Paul  Cazalet  of  which 
I  need  be  ashamed.  I  have  been  sitting 
to  him  for  a  picture  ;  that  picture  is 
finished,  and  I  shall  go  to  his  studio  no 
more.' 

*  That  is  well,'  remarked  Doctor  Goujon 
briefly. 

With  the  shrewdness  for  which  he  was 
renowned,  he  wanted  to  make  Nelly  talk, 
so  that  from  her  own  lips  he  might  learn 
in  how  small  or  great  degree  she  had 
compromised  herself.  The  brevity  of  his 
remarks  was  successful,  for  it  seemed,  as  he 
intended,  further  to  irritate  Nelly. 

'  Still,  if  I  chose  to  go  to  M.  Cazalet's 
studio  every  day  of  my  life,  what  right  has 
anyone  to  speak  ?  Surely  a  painter's  studio 
is  neutral  ground ;  it  is  not  like  going 
into  a  bachelor's  quarters.  Ladies  go  con- 
tinually into  painters'  studios,  eh,  Doctor 
Goujon  .-^     Why  don't  you  answer  ? ' 

'  I   am  not  sufficiently  mi  fait  with  the 
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convenances  society  demands,  to  be  able 
to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject,'  he 
replied,  a  little  coldly  ;  '  you  know  I  live 
buried  in  the  depths  of  Auvergne.' 

*  Still  in  the  depths  of  Auvergne  you 
have  managed  to  hear  them  speak  evil  of 
me.  What  have  I  done,  I  ask  again,  that 
my  name  should  be  branded  ? ' 

'  Branded,  Mrs  Jocelyn  ;  that  is  rather 
a  strong  word.  It  is  to  save  your  name 
from  being  branded  that  I  have  ventured 
to  speak  to  you  to-day.  Since,  however, 
my  remarks  have  only  served  to  irritate 
you,  I  am  sorry  I  have  made  them.' 

'  You  have  not  irritated  me,  Doctor 
Goujon  ;  you  have  always  been  most 
eood  and  kind  to  me,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  testify 
my  regard  for  your  exceeding  kindness. 
Still,  you  must  acknowledge  that  it  is 
irritating  to  be  made  the  subject  of  public 
remark,  when  one  feels  there  is  no  just 
cause.' 

'  But  is  there  no  cause  ? — no  cause  at 
all  why  people  should  couple  your  name 
with  that  of  Cazalet  ? ' 
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*  We  are  friends,  of  course  ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  You  and  I  are  friends,  yet  no 
one  would  think  of  saying  things  about 
us  ;  why  should  they,  then,  about  me  and 
Cazalet  ? ' 

Doctor  Goujon  winced  ;  the  comparison 
scarcely  pleased  him,  and  he  answered  a 
little  bitterly, — 

'  The  friendship  you  have  for  Cazalet 
is  probably  of  a  very  different  order  from 
that  you  are  kind  enough  to  bestow  on 
me  ;  besides,  Cazalet  is  a  fashionable 
notoriety,  I  am  only  a  retired  provincial 
doctor.' 

'  Never  mind  what  you  are  ;  you  are 
one  of  my  dearest  and  best  friends,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not  speak  to 
me  on  this  subject  unless  you  felt  that 
you  had  very  good  cause.' 

^A  la  bonne  heure,  a  la  bo7i7ie  keure, 
now  you  are  beginning  to  be  reasonable, — 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding.' 

'  Have  I  not  been  reasonable  from  the 
very  beginning  } ' 

'  No,   indeed,  since  in    your  heart  you 
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know  there  is  cause  for  some  blame  in 
this  matter,  and  yet  you  do  not  choose 
to  acknowledge  it.' 

'  That  I  have  done  anything  blameable, 
or  even  foolish,  I  will  not  acknowledge ; 
that  I  have  the  very  greatest  regard, 
even  love,  for  Paul  Cazalet,  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge  to  you  ten  times 
over.' 

*  And  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  both  situated,  ought  not  this 
love  and  regard  to  have  separated  you 
from  him  more  than  from  any  living  man  ? ' 

'  God  only  knows  how  I  have  striven 
to  keep  out  of  Cazalet's  way.  Did 
I  not  bid  him  marry  Marian  Wallis, — 
be  faithful  and  true  to  her,  while  he 
never  attempted  to  see  me  again  ;  and,  to 
show  that  I  was  sincere  in  the  matter, 
I  betook  myself  to  the  Chalet  Victor  out 
of  harm's  way.' 

'  And  you  never  wrote  a  line  to  him 
during  the  time  you  were  living  at  the 
Chalet  Victor  1 ' 

'  Never ;  not  a  single  word.  What 
makes  you  think  that  I  did  ?  ' 
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'Oh,  I  was  only  inquiring.  It  is  always 
wise  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth.' 

*  You  believe  me,  Doctor  Goujon. 
Of  whatever  deception  I  may  have  been 
guilty,  I  have  never  lied  to  you.' 

'  If  I  had  no  confidence  in  your  an- 
swers I  should  not  put  questions.  Of 
that  you  may  be  fully  assured.  But 
what  I  should  like  to  understand  is  why, 
as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  Madame  Caza- 
let  left  her  home,  did  you  appear  on  the 
scene  ? ' 

*  I  came  to  Paris,  as  you  know,  to  nurse 
my  sister,  knowing  no  more  about  the 
Cazalets  than  you  did  yourself.  It  was 
not  till  I  reached  Paris  that  I  heard 
what  had  happened  ;  and  some  time  after 
my  arrival  here  I  met  Paul  Cazalet  at 
Madame  de  Brissac's.' 

'  And  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  him 
again  ?' 

'  Yes,  one  of  these  pleasures  so  fraught 
with  pain  that  one  can  scarcely  call  it 
a  pleasure.  Even  when  I  met  him,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  fly.  I  almost  wish 
that  I  had  followed  it.' 
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*  And  now  you  have  no  inclination  once 
more  to  leave  Paris  and  put  yourself  with- 
out the  pale  of  temptation  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  acknowledge  there  is  any 
temptation.  To  lose  my  virtue  would  be 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall 
me.     I  know  well  how  to  safeguard  it.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  wish  you  had  fled 
when  you  first  met  Cazalet  again  ? ' 

*  Because,  while  I  was  in  Auvergne,  I 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  forgotten  my  love 
for  him  ;  the  meeting  him  again  revived 
it  with  an  intensity  quite  equalling  its 
old  ardour.' 

'  And  you  call  yourself  safe  from  temp- 
tation ?  Never  did  a  woman  stand  so 
near  the  edge  of  a  precipice.' 

'  Nonsense !  I  have  looked  down  many 
a  precipice  and  never  fallen  over.' 

'  The  time  perchance  has  come  when 
you  will  receive  a  push  that  you  little 
expect,  and  the  result  will  be  perdition.' 

'  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  Well,  to  leave  metaphor,  there  are 
people  in  this  capital  who  are  discussing 
the    good    or   evil    of  this    friendship    of 
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yours  for  Cazalet  ;  puttinor  constructions 
on  it  which  you  would  not  care  to  hear  ; 
embellishing-  it  with  details  that  are 
probably  the  offspring  of  their  own  cor- 
rupt imaginations ;  no  matter,  you  are 
the  sufferer,  and  if  you  are  a  wise  woman 
you  will  put  an  end  to  the  whole  talk 
by  disappearing  from  the  scene.' 

*  But  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  in  what  they  say  ! ' 

*  Nothing  or  something  I  care  not ;  but 
I  absolutely  decline  to  assist  you  in  the 
affair  of  these  diamonds,  unless  you  consent 
to  return  to  Auvergne,  and  do  not  come 
back  to  Paris  without  my  permission.' 

*  You  are  a  hard  task-master,  Doctor 
Goujon.' 

'I  am  an  old  medico,  and  I  know  that 
some  wounds  will  not  heal  unless  a  knife 
is  applied  to  their  very  root.  Does  Caza- 
let know  about  these  diamonds,  or  aught 
of  your  husband's  unfortunate  career  1 ' 

'Not  a  word.  He  believed  me  to  be 
a  widow  when  we  first  met.  That  he 
should  not  learn  the  deceitful  role  I  was 
playing,     has    been     my    chief    aim    and 
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trouble  ever  since.  What  would  an  hon- 
ourable, truthful  man  like  Cazalet  think 
of  me  if  he  knew  ?' 

'  Then  to  save  him  from  the  knowledge 
now,  you  must  return  to  Auvergne.' 

'  You  are  not  threatening  me,  Doctor 
Goujon  ? — you  will  not  tell  Cazalet,  if  I 
refuse  to  obey  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  Mrs  Jocelyn,  baseness  is,  I  hope, 
not  one  of  my  attributes ;  but  I  will 
decline  to  help  you,  and  then  I  am  afraid 
the  murder  will  out.' 

'  And  you  can  help  me,  you  can  silence 
these  brutes  who  have  got  me  in  their 
power.' 

*  I  can  and  will,  on  your  promising  to 
return  to  the  Chalet  Victor  as  soon  as  you 
can  conveniently  make  arrangements  to 
do  so.  Wait  quietly  there  till  I  am  able 
to  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  my 
negotiations.' 

Nelly  Jocelyn  thought  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  she  said, — 

*  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  but  existence 
henceforth  will  be  a  living  death.' 

'  Trust   and  hope.      One   never   knows 
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how  soon  the  clouds  may  Hft  and  the  sun 
appear.' 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully. 

If  ever  Nelly  had  any  hope  of  deriving- 
happiness  from  her  intimacy  with  Paul 
Cazalet,  Doctor  Goujon  was  killing  it  now. 

Scarcely  either  would  she  have  given 
in  to  his  wishes,  but  that,  womanlike, 
she  rapidly  surveyed  the  situation,  and 
decided  that  if  through  Doctor  Goujon's 
intervention  her  last  deceit  escaped  detec- 
tion, there  might  be  the  remotest  chance 
of  a  hope,  though  she  could  not  define  in 
what  form  it  would  be  realised,  that  she 
and  Paul  Cazalet  might  meet  again. 

But  what  urged  her  to  accept  his  terms, 
was  the  feeling  that  she  could  not  bear 
Paul  Cazalet  to  know  all  the  details  of 
her  past  career,  and  if  this  was  to  be  the 
alternative  of  her  refusal  to  quit  Paris, 
the  case  was  decided  for  her  out  of 
hand. 

Naturally  she  did  not  wish  Doctor  Goujon 
to  think  she  had  any  hope  in  the  future  ; 
it  would  cause  the  sacrifice  she  was  mak- 
ing now  to  appear  so  much  the  lighter. 

VOL.   III.  K 
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With  a  dejected  mien,  then,  she  re- 
peated the  answer. 

'  I  will  go,  and  trust  to  you  to  clear  the 
briars  out  of  my  path,  and  eventually  to 
bring  me  back  to  a  garden  of  fair  flowers.' 

*  Nought  but  fair  flowers  should  strew 
your  path  if  I  could  have  my  wish,'  he 
answered  gallantly,  and  there  was  a  look 
in  his  eyes  which  for  the  first  time  told 
Nelly  that  the  secret  of  her  love  for 
Cazalet,  which  she  had  just  revealed  to 
him,  could  scarcely  be  pleasurable  hearing. 

It  made  her  almost  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  Doctor  Goujon's  scheme,  and  moment- 
arily she  felt  inclined  to  bid  him  do  his 
worst,  for  no  one  should  come  between 
her  and  Cazalet  ;  but  then,  as  in  a 
crowd,  came  a  thousand  conflicting  emo- 
tions— the  old  sense  of  fear  that  nothing 
could  annihilate,  the  knowledge  that  viper- 
ous tongues  were  defiling  her  fair  name, 
and,  above  all,  the  recollection  of  her 
last  interview  with  Cazalet  in  the  atelier, 
and  how  dangerous  for  them  both  any 
more  of  such  meetings  might  become. 

Yes,    it    was    better    for    her    to    go,    if 
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only    for    a   time,    till    events    had    taken 
somewhat  of  a  tangible  shape. 

Now,  however,  the  conversation  must 
be  changed  ;  there  must  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  love-making  given  to  Doctor 
Goujon — that  would  be  too  sickening. 

*  How  long  Marie  is  before  she  an- 
nounces the  dinner,'  she  said,  plunging 
at  once  into  a  material  subject  she  thought 
would  interest  the  doctor.  *  You  must  be 
starving  while  we  are  discussing  these 
miserable  subjects.  Let  us  forget  them 
while  we  eat.  After  dinner  you  shall 
tell  me  how  you  intend  to  settle  the 
diamond  question.' 

*  No,  no.  When  it  is  settled  you 
shall  know  ;  till  then,  you  must  give  me 
free  scope  to  act  as  I  list.' 

'  Tyrant,'  she  replied,  laughing ;  but 
Marie's  announcement  of,  'Madame,  est 
seTvie,'  put  an  end  to  any  talk  save  on 
general  subjects. 

Nor  was  there  any  further  chance  of 
resuming  the  confidential  talk.  Some 
visitors,  to  whom  Mrs  Jocelyn  had  given 
a   general    invitation   to  come  when   they 
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liked  to  tea  at  nine  o'clock,  put  in  an 
appearance,  decidedly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Doctor  Goujon,  who  having  said  all 
he  had  to  say,  and  received  the  promise 
he  was  so  desirous  to  elicit,  judged 
further  discussion  most  unnecessary. 

How  soon  Nelly  intended  to  depart 
he  had  not  yet  discovered,  but  as ,  she 
would  doubtless  render  the  day  as  early 
a  one  as  possible,  he  did  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  dates,  but  took  his  leave 
while  she  was  chatting  with  her  un- 
expected guests. 

What  turn  events  would  take  before 
Mrs  Jocelyn  again  set  her  foot  in  the 
Chalet  Victor  shrewd-  though  Doctor 
Goujon  was  it  would  have  taken  a 
shrewder  man  than  he  was  to  guess,  or, 
at  least,  a  man  more  versed  in  woman's 
wiles. 

'  I  have  promised  to  go  into  Auvergne, 
but  I  have  not  promised  not  to  see 
Paul  again,'  she  murmured  to  herself, 
when  at  last  she  was  once  more  alone. 
'  It  would  be  mean  and  cowardly  to  go 
off  without  giving  him  warning.' 
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And  without  bestowing  on  the  matter 
further  consideration,  she  wrote  a  hasty 
note,  bidding  him  come  to  see  her  as 
early  as  he  could  in  the  morning,  since 
she  had  something  important  to  com- 
municate ;  and  handing  it  to  Marie,  she 
desired  her  to  send  Andre  with  it  as 
soon  as  she  was  up  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER     IX. 


THE    LETTER. 


FTER  the  excitement  of  the  day- 
was  over,  and  Nelly  was  quietly 
in  bed,  having  given  her  note 
to  Marie,  she  regretted  having 
written  it,  and  felt  more  than  half  inclined 
to  wake  Marie  and  give  her  a  counter 
order. 

But  that,  she  decided,  was  useless,  since 
she  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  could  therefore  call  Maria  as 
soon  as  she  heard  her  moving  in  the 
morning. 

Nelly  had  not  calculated  on  the  utter 
exhaustion  that  was  the  result  of  this  over 
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excitement ;  true,  she  tossed  about  rest- 
lessly for  several  hours,  but  towards  morn- 
ing she  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber,  which 
lasted  on  till  long  after  old  Andre  had 
gone  with  the  letter. 

No  help  for  it  then  ;  the  meeting  that  in 
the  dead  of  night  she  had  resolved  to 
forego  by  taking  herself  off  to  Auvergne 
that  very  day,  she  would  have  to  go 
through,  for  that  Paul  Cazalet  would  with- 
out delay  reply  in  person  to  her  letter  she 
did  not  for  a  moment  doubt. 

And  so  in  truth  he  did,  sooner  than 
even  Nelly  expected  him.  He  had  been 
fretting  over  her  absence  from  the  studio 
ever  since  the  evening  when  she  said 
she  would  come  no  more,  now  some  days 
ago,  since  when  he  had  only  seen  Nelly 
in  the  presence  of  others,  and  such  re- 
strained meetings  as  these  by  no  means 
satisfied  Cazalet's  yearning  towards  the 
beautiful  widow  who  had  usurped  so 
important  a  place  in  his  life. 

In  the  importance  of  what  she  had  to 
say  to  him  he  did  not  place  much  belief, 
thinking  it  was  only  her  way  of  saying  : — 
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'  Come,  and  come  quickly.' 

Still  for  the  nonce  casting  paints  and 
palette  on  one  side,  he  doffed  his  velvet 
blouse  and  betook  himself  to  obey  Mrs 
Jocelyn's  summons,  arriving  in  front  of  old 
Andre's  lodge  just  as  an  adjacent  church 
was  strikinor  twelve. 

Directly  he  was  ushered  into  Nelly's 
presence  he  saw  there  was  more  important 
matter  in  hand  than  he  had  anticipated. 

'  What  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  ? '  he 
asked  eagerly. 

*  I  did  not  like  to  go  away  again  with- 
out bidding  you  farewell.  I  am  going 
back  to  the  Chalet  Victor  to-morrow. 
Marie  is  now  packing  the  boxes.' 

'Impossible!  Wherefore?  What  has 
occasioned  this  sudden  resolution  ? ' 

*  I  have  told  you  often,  Paul,  that  I 
cannot  bear  reproach ;  the  opprobrium 
heaped  on  me  by  the  voice  of  scandal 
w^ould  kill  me.  The  world  is  reproach- 
ing me  now ;  I  have  no  alternative  but 
flight.' 

'  What  have  you  done  ?  I  do  not  com- 
prehend.' 
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*  Been  your  friend,  my  dear  Paul,  when 
the  barrier  that  exists  between  us  should 
have  reminded  us  that  to  meet  for  us  was 
out  of  the  question.' 

*  And  Is  this  all  ?  But  this  is  an  old- 
time  story,  Nelly.  You  surely  have  not 
sent  for  me  here  to-day  solely  to  tell  me 
that  you  are  weak  enough  to  run  away 
because  people  envy  us  the  friendship 
which  is  the  right  and  strength  of  our  lives. 
You  have  some  far  stronger  reason  that 
you  are  hiding  from  me.  Speak ;  what 
is  it?' 

Her  answer   was    naturally   an    evasive 

one. 

*  What  stronger  reason  can  I  have,  Paul, 
than  the  wish  to  save  my  reputation  from 
rough  handling  ? ' 

'  It  Is  all  nonsense  !  What  can  people 
say  ?  We  have  done  nothing  that  all  the 
world  may  not  know  ;  but  since  the  value 
you  set  on  your  reputation  is  greater  than 
your  love  for  me,  and  you  have  the  honesty 
to  speak  out  in  the  matter,  I  will  take  the 
initiative,  for  it  is  my  place  to  absent 
myself,  not  yours.' 
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*  No,  no,  Paul,  not  yours.  Your  fame, 
your  glory  depend  on  your  remaining  in 
the  Rue  Mignon,  standing  at  your  work.' 

He  looked  at  her  very  questioningly  for 
a  second  or  two,  then  he  asked, — 

'  And  you  really  think,  Nelly,  that  I 
can  let  you  go  forth  leaving  me  here  quite 
alone,  and  settle  down  to  my  solitary  work, 
— a  whistle  of  satisfaction  on  my  lips,  a 
pleasant  expression  in  my  eyes  ?  You 
certainly  can  care  very  little,  if  you  be- 
lieve this  sort  of  thing  to  be  possible 
for  me.' 

'  I  do  care ;  I  do  care,  Paul, — more 
than  you  or  any  one  can  guess  ;  but  I 
must  go  ;  indeed,  indeed  I  must.  I  can- 
not explain  everything  ;  but  if  you  knew 
all,  you  would  say  I  was  following  the 
only  path  left  open  to  me.' 

*  Indeed  !  And  why  should  I  not  know 
all  ?  What  secrets  have  I  kept  from 
you  ?  ' 

'  Trust  me,  Paul ;  trust  me,  and  believe 
that  I  will  never  keep  anything  back  from 
you  that  is  wholly  my  own  property  to 
tell.' 
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Paul  Cazalet  was  evidently  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  turn  this  conversation 
with  Mrs  Jccelyn  had  taken  of  late,  for, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  merely  said, — 

'  You  are  right,  Nelly,  quite  right  ;  it 
is  best  that  we  should  part,  and  for  aye.' 

'  Why  do  you  speak  in  bitterness  ?  '  she 
murmured.  '  Have  I  been  false  to  you  In 
the  past,  that  you  cannot  trust  me  in  the 
future  ? ' 

'  There  is  no  question  of  trusting  in  the 
matter,  since  we  are  about  to  part,  and 
for  ever.' 

'  Not  for  ever,  Paul.  I  am  onlv  2:oino;- 
into  Auvergne  for  a  while,  till  the  evil 
words  society  has  chosen  to  heap  on  my 
good  name  shall  be  forgotten.' 

'  Still,  Nelly,  I  assert  that  it  is  rather 
my  place  than  yours  to  go.' 

'  No,  no,  Paul,  think  of  your  child  ; 
your  place  is  with  your  child — gaining 
riches  and  renown  for  her.' 

'  My  child,  my  poor  little  deserted 
Lina ! ' 

And  the  sense  of  his  loneliness  comino- 
over  him  as   a  sort  of  shroud,  he  hid  his 
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face  in  his  hands,  and  leaning  his  head 
on  them  wept  as  if  his  very  heart  would 
break.' 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
Nelly  had  ever  seen  a  man  shed  tears, 
and  the  sight  stirred  her  heart  to  the 
depths.     Yet  what  could  she  do  ? 

She  had  given  her  word  to  Doctor 
Goujon  that  they  should  part,  and  even 
if  she  were  base  enough  to  break  it,  the 
difficulty  would  not  be  removed,  since 
Paul  would  learn  how  unworthy  of  his 
confidence  she  really  was. 

*  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  .J 
do  ? '  she  murmured. 

What  she  really  did  do  was  to  give 
way  to  weakness ;  for  she  knelt  down 
beside  Paul,  and  wound  her  arms  about 
his  neck. 

'  My  love,  my  love,'  she  said,  '  be  brave 
under  the  dark  cloud ;  there  is  still  the 
silver  lining.  A  few  short  years  will  soon 
pass,  and,  who  knows,  freedom  may  come  ; 
till  then,  you  have  your  child,  and  the  con- 
tent of  a  good  conscience.  You  are  better 
off,  after  all,  than   I   am  ;  for  what  have  I 
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on  earth  but  you,  and  I  am  forced  to  give 
you  up.' 

'  Better  off  than  I  am  ?  At  least  you 
are  free  !  ' 

'  Have  you  heard  aught  of  Marian 
lately  ? '  asked  Mrs  Jocelyn,  suddenly 
rememberiug  the  telegram  to  which  she 
had  never  alluded  in  any  conversation 
v^ith   Paul. 

*  Nothing,'  he  answered,  his  head  still 
buried  in  his  hands. 

'  She  is  still  with  De  Gourlay  .^ ' 
^  I      presume     so ;     but    why    do    you 
ask  ?  ' 

*  I  was  wondering — if — if  De  Gourlay 
were  to  desert  Marian,  whether  you  would 
take  her  back  ? ' 

The  head  was  raised  suddenly  from  the 
hands  now,  and  he  looked  round,  almost 
fiercely,  at  Nelly. 

'  For  whom  do  you  take  me,  to  imagine 
I  would  ever  take  back  into  my  heart  a 
woman  who  had  once  deceived  me  ? ' 

She  shivered,  and  turned  away  ;  to  her 
sensitive  ear  his  words  had  a  stron^ 
double  meaning. 
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'  You  are  very  severe,  Paul.  I  did  not 
think  you  were  so  hard.' 

The  interview  had  been  a  painful  one, 
and  was  growing-  into  a  long  one,  yet  as 
far  as  their  future  course  was  concerned, 
nothing  was  decided. 

Nelly,  whose  one  arm  still  rested  on 
Paul's  shoulder,  began  with  the  other  hand 
softly  to  stroke  his  hair. 

'•  You  will  let  me  have  my  own  way, 
won't  you,  dear  ?  Say,  without  any  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  the 
Chalet  Victor  for  a  time,  and  then  when 
the  sun  once  more  peeps  from  between 
the  clouds,  we  will  meet  again,  and  the 
voice  of  scandal  will  not  dare  to  bandy 
our  names  in  scorn  ! ' 

'  Yet  it  is  hard  to  let  you  go.  Oh, 
Nelly,  you  little  know  what  you  are  to 
me!' 

If  it  was  hard  for  him,  how  much  harder 
was  it  for  her  to  leave  him  when  she  saw 
the  light  of  love  shining  so  gloriously  in 
his  eyes,  and  knew  that  he  was  her  all  in 
life, — her  handsome,  loving  Paul.  Almost 
probable  is  it  that  she  would  have  cast  her 
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good  name  and  her  promise  to  Doctor 
Goujon  recklessly  to  the  winds,  and  given 
herself  up  wholly  to  his  love ;  but  it  was 
his  opinion  rather  than  that  of  the  world 
that  she  feared. 

He  would  no  longer  care  for  her  if  he 
knew  her  to  be  a  debased  and  abject 
thing,  or  if  the  secret  that  was  hidden 
in  her  past  should  once  stand  out  in  bold 
relief. 

She  went  on  then  talking  softly  to  him 
in  her  low,  pleading  voice, — 

*  Only  for  a  little  time,  Paul.  Even  if 
nothing  disturb  the  current  of  events,  I 
will  promise  to  return  erelong  ;  but  some- 
thing tells  me  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
change,  and  that  it  will  not  always  be 
necessary  for  you  and  me  to  be  estranged.' 

'  And  you  will  write  if  I  let  you  go  ? 
You  will  not  leave  me  wholly  to  my  sad 
and  bitter  solitude  ?  ' 

'  No,  dear — no  !  I  will  write.  I  will 
let  you  know  how  each  monotonous  day 
succeeds  Its  companion.  But  don't  be 
down-hearted,  Paul.  I  am  only  going 
for   a    little    change  of   air, — to    see    how 
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things  are  progressing  in  my  country 
home.' 

'Never,  Nelly,  never!  To-morrow 
will  not  be  as  to-day — the  present  is 
dead ! ' 

'  You  very,  very  foolish,  superstitious 
Paul  ;  but  you  really  must  go  now,  my 
dear  friend,  for  I  expect  Doctor  Goujon, 
and  I  would  not  for  worlds  he  saw  you 
here.' 

*  Ah,  Doctor  Goujon!  Is  he  my  rival, 
Nelly?' 

She  laughed  with  as  much  gaiety  as  the 
sadness  at  her  heart  would  allow  her  to 
assume. 

'  You  have  never  seen  the  funny  little 
doctor,  or  it  would  not  occur  to  you  for 
a  moment  that  he  could  \>^  your  rival.' 

*  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  I  must  believe  you. 
Yet  this  is  not  farewell  ?  ' 

*  No — no,  of  course.  I  shall  see  you 
again  before  I  start.  Now  go  back  to  the 
atdlier,  Paul,  and  do  some  good  work  be- 
fore the  daylight  departs.' 

M.  Cazalet  took  up  his  hat,  and,  some- 
what consoled  by   the  idea  that  this  was 
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not  an  absolute  farewell,  after  a  very  little 
more  conversation,  which  Nelly  hurried  to 
a  termination  as  quickly  as  possible,  he 
took  his  departure. 

The  fact  was,  Nelly  had  been  acting  a 
part  she  did  not  feel ;  in  order  to  inspire 
Paul  with  courage  and   nerve   him   to   let 
her   go.      If   he    stayed    much   longer  she 
felt  that  she  should  break  down  ;  and  she 
was   most   anxious    that   Paul    should    not 
know    how    very    severely    she    felt    this 
necessary   separation.       She    had   made    a 
bugbear  of   Doctor  Goujon  to  get  rid  of 
Paul,  for  she  did  not  at  all  expect  to  see 
the   little    doctor    again    till    they    met    in 
Auvergne.      To  enable  her  to  guard    the 
great  acted  lie  of  her  life,  Nelly  had  long 
since  discovered  that  it  was  necessary  to 
utter    many    a    minor    untruth  ;    that    she 
expected  a  visit  from  Doctor  Goujon  be- 
ing, perhaps,  scarcely  as  grave  a  one  as 
the    promise    that    she    would    see    Paul 
again    before    her   departure.      No    sooner 
was    she    alone    than    she   sank   down    on 
the  sofa  almost  prostrate. 

*  Yes,    Paul,    you   are    right,'    she  mur- 
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mured  breathlessly  ;  '  the  present  is  dead, 
to-morrow  will  not  be  as  to-day.' 

Then  she  sat  with  clasped  hands,  think- 
ing for  a  while,  till  Marie  came  for  orders, 
and  this  roused  her  from  her  lethargy. 

Quickly,  quickly, — yes,  the  things  must 
be  packed,  and  she  must  go,  or  the  courage 
perchance  would  fail  her  after  all.  Striving 
then,  as  she  had  often  striven  before,  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  of  Paul,  she 
busied  herself  with  the  everyday  matters 
that  a  love  of  comfort  enforces. 

She  would  go  by  an  early  train  on  the 
morrow,  and  so  when  Paul  came  to  see 
her  late  in  the  day,  with  the  idea  of  per- 
chance accompanying  her  to  the  station, 
he  would  find  she  had  already  taken  flight, 
having  left  him  a  pretty  letter  of  farewell, 
in  which  she  would  tell  him  how  much 
pain  it  would  save  them  both  to  have  no 
parting  scene.  All  this  Mrs  Jocelyn  had 
planned,  and  she  was  already  beginning  to 
grow  anxious  to  be  off ;  the  mental  tax  of 
late  had  been  almost  too  much  for  her 
physical  capabilities. 

*  If  anyone   calls    this    evening,    I     am 
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not  at  home, — at  home  to  no  one,  Marie  ; 
no  exceptions,  remember,  in  favour  of 
intimate  friends.' 

*  Bien,  madame.' 

But  the  order  surprised  Marie  not  a 
little,  as,  in  truth,  did  this  fresh  flight, 
which  would  also,  perhaps,  have  somewhat 
annoyed  her,  but  that  Marie  had  annexed 
an  adorer  in  the  volcanic  region,  and  she 
had  a  strong  suspicion  that  adoration  would 
end  in  a  rich  marriage. 

If  her  marriage  depended  on  Marie's 
speedy  return  to  Auvergne,  she  might  be 
disappointed  ;  for  it  was  seldom  that  the 
current  of  events,  as  far  as  Mrs  Jocelyn 
was  concerned,  ran  on  a  smooth  course. 

Just  as  the  shades  of  evening  were 
deepening  into  night,  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  bell  of  the  apartment.  Old 
Andre  had  come  up  with  a  letter  marked 
'  Pressde! 

'  M.  Cazalet's  writing,'  thought  Marie 
to  herself,  with  the  aptitude  all  soubrettes 
have  for  knowingr  from  whom  letters 
come. 

She   took    it    into    her   mistress    forth- 
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with,   and   handed   it   to   her  with   a   grin 
of  satisfaction. 

It  was  scarcely  with  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs  Jocelyn  received  it. 

That  something  was  wrong, — some  fresh 
obstacle  to  be  thrown  in  her  path,  she 
was  terribly  afraid,  or  Paul  would  scarcely 
have  written  now. 

Marie,  curious  though  by  nature  she 
was,  had  the  discretion  to  leave  the  room 
ere  Mrs  Jocelyn  opened  the  missive. 

Well  was  it  that  she  did  so  ! 

No  sooner  had  Nelly  broken  the  seal 
— for,  with  unusual  care,  it  was  sealed 
with  black  wax — than  she  uttered  the  cry 
of  one  receiving  a  deep  and  painful 
wound ;  and  she  clutched  the  back  of 
a  chair  near  which  she  was  standing, 
in  order  to  give  herself  momentary 
support. 

Not  as  Paul  usually  began,  when  he 
addressed  a  few  lines  to  Nelly,  did  this 
missive  run  ;  for,  in  fact,  it  had  no  formal 
beginning  at  all. 

*  Can  it  be  possible  that  from  the  very 
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first  moment  we  met  you  have  been  de- 
ceiving me?  Indeed,  it  is  time  that  we 
should  part,  and  for  ever.  By  the  time 
you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  far  away. 
In  another  land,  among  strangers,  I  shall 
hope  to  learn  forgetful ness.  Oh,  Nelly, 
and  I  trusted  you  so  implicitly ! 

'  Paul  Cazalet.' 

What  had  he  heard  ?  Who  could  have 
told  him  of  her  past  ?  were  the  first 
questions  that  rose  in  her  mind  as  soon 
as  she  recovered  from  the  first  shock  the 
reading  of  this  letter  had  occasioned. 

If  she  could  only  find  out  who  the 
mischief-maker  was,  she  would  thus  ascer- 
tain, to  a  great  extent,  how  much  Paul 
knew.  That  Doctor  Goujon  had  turned 
traitor  she  never  for  a  moment  suspected, 
nor  was  it  likely  that  John  Wisden  would 
venture  on  war  with  her,  now  that  he 
was  Dot's  husband  and  they  were  the  best 
of  friends. 

Who,  then,  could  the  traitor  be  ? 

But  speculations  were  wellnigh  useless. 
Paul  knew  the  truth  she  had  so  carefully 
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striven  to  hide,  and  had  gone  away  from 
her  for  ever !  All  the  discoveries  and 
wonderings  she  might  make  would  not 
alter  that  fact,  or  prevent  her  from  being 
perfectly  and  utterly  miserable.  Even 
while  she  was  speculating,  she  tied  on 
her  bonnet,  and  without  even  speaking 
a  word  to  Marie,  ran  down  the  stairs, 
got  into  a  coupe,  and  drove  straight  to 
the  Rue  Mignon. 

Justine  met  her  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

'  Yes,  it  was  quite  true,  M.  Paul  was 
eone!  He  started  for  the  Gare  St  La- 
zare  about  an  hour  ago,  saying  he  should 
not  be  back  for  weeks,  perhaps  months, 
and  had  left  la  petite  in  her  charge.' 

'  But  where  has  he  gone,  and  why  ? ' 

Justine  knew  no  more ;  nor  did  she  in 
any  way  connect  Mrs  Jocelyn  with  Paul's 
flight,  which  she  entirely  ascribed  to  some- 
thing he  had  heard  about  Madame  Cazalet. 

'Has  not  M.  Paul  written  to  madame  .'^ ' 
Justine  asked. 

*  Only  a  line  to  say  he  has  gone.  Oh, 
Justine!  what  shall  we  do  without  him.-* 
How  difficult  and  hard  to  bear  is  life ! ' 
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And  Nelly,  incapable  of  any  longer 
controlling  her  emotions,  began  to  weep 
as  Justine  never  remembered  to  have  seen 
any  one  weep  before. 

'  La  paiivrette,  how  she  loves  him ! ' 
murmured  the  kindly  old  bo7ine,  as  she 
stood  and  gazed  at  her,  little  Lina  in 
her  arms  ;  while  the  child,  young  though 
she  was,  looked  utterly  perplexed  at  the 
sight  of  Mrs  Jocelyn's  sorrow,  and  finally 
began  to  cry  too,  and  held  out  her  arms 
to  Nelly  to  take  her. 

Another  second,  and  Nelly  was  press- 
ing her  to  her  heart. 

'  Paul's  child  ;  till  he  comes  back  to  claim 
her,  she  shall  be  as  mine  ;  but  oh,  Justine, 
do  you  think  Marian  will  return  .'*' 

'  She  shall  never  lay  her  finger  on  that 
baby  as  long  as  I  am  alive  to  defend  her ! ' 
cried  old  Justine. 

'  Yes,  take  her,  Justine.  You  alone  are 
worthy  of  the  charge,  till  Paul  comes  back. 
Till  Paul  comes  back.  My  God,  Justine, 
suppose  that  he  should  never  come  back 
any  more ! ' 

The  journey  to  Auvergne  then  was  no 
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longer  necessary.  Mrs  Jocelyn  would  wait 
the  issue  of  events  in  Paris.  What  cared 
she  for  the  voice  of  scandal  now,  or  for 
Doctor  Goujon's  negotiations  about  the 
diamonds  ?  It  mattered  little  what  befell, 
since  Paul  was  lost. 


CHAPTER    X. 

A     SNAKE     IN     THE     GRASS. 

URTON  CRESCENT  is 
scarcely  a  part  of  London  that 
anyone  accustomed  to  the 
luxuries  of  life  would  choose 
for  a  dwelling-place.  Yet  there,  in  a 
miserably-furnished  parlour,  is  seated  by 
the  window  a  woman  on  whom  the  hand 
of  Time  has  as  yet  pressed  scarcely  at  all, 
but  whose  eyes  are  dim,  and  her  cheeks 
are  wan  from  trouble. 

She  has  never  been,  strictly  speaking, 
beautiful,  but  in  the  days  when  health  and 
happiness  bloomed  on  her  countenance 
there  was  a  brilliancy  and  a  dash  about 
her   which   had   their    power    of  pleasing, 
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especially  men.  She  is  dressed  in  the 
very  height  of  the  fashion,  in  clothes  that 
have  once  been  luxuriously  elegant,  if 
perhaps  a  little  outre  in  taste  ;  now  they 
are  smeared  and  draggled  from  much 
v^ear,  the  absence  of  good  taste  in  their 
choice  has  become  accentuated,  and  seems 
to  increase  the  forlorn,  dejected  mien 
which  is  portrayed  so  vividly  on  their 
wearer's  face  as  she  sits  there,  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap,  looking  vaguely  into 
the  street. 

Nor  is  there  any  very  stirring  sight  to 
attract  her  there.  The  rain  is  pouring  in 
torrents,  and  few  people  are  about,  except 
those  whose  business  compels  them  to  be 
a-foot  in  such  weather,  chiefly  hawkers  of 
fish,  costermongers  pushing  hand-barrows 
with  vegetables  or  crockery  in  front  of 
them,  and  such  like. 

But  the  lady  in  the  dismal  parlour 
scarcely  appears  to  know,  even  while  she 
is  looking  at  them,  whether  or  not  there 
are  people  in  the  street,  so  utterly  ab- 
sorbed does  she  seem  to  be  with  her  own 
miserable  thoughts. 
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After  a  while  she  takes  a  smart-looking 
purse  from  her  pocket,  and  tosses  its  con- 
tents into  her  lap. 

Not  much  to  toss,  as  it  would  seem. 
Two  sovereigns  and  a  few  shillings  ;  and 
Heaven  alone  knows  where  more  than  that 
meagre  sum  is  to  come  from. 

Yet  there  was  a  time  when  this  forlorn 
individual  wallowed  in  wealth,  and  gold 
was  to  her  even  as  dross.  What  had  she 
done  to  deserve  so  severely  at  the  hand 
of  Fate  ?  She  had  challenged  retributive 
justice  almost  to  its  utmost,  for  at  the  call 
of  sensuality  she  had  allowed  frivolity  to 
triumph  over  reason  and  feeling,  and  had 
deserted  her  hearth  and  home,  her  husband 
and  her  child. 

Now  she  in  her  turn  has  been  deserted 
by  the  man  she  had  elected  to  trust,  and 
Paul  Cazalet's  wretched  wife  is  drinking  to 
its  very  dregs  the  cup  of  misery  she  has 
prepared  for  herself.  As  she  sits  there 
waiting  and  lamenting  over  her  lost  life, 
it  is  of  Paul,  not  of  the  '  butterfly '  De 
Gourlay  that  she  thinks. 

'  Will    Paul    forgive  ? '   is   ever   her   cr)-. 
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Paul,  who  was  always  so  generous  and 
good,  will  surely  not  desert  her  now, — 
leave  her  absolutely  to  die  of  starvation  ? 
for  that  is,  practically  speaking,  what  it 
must  come  to  when  the  two  sovereigns 
are  expended. 

She  looks  at  her  hands  ;  there  are  two 
or  three  rings  which  may  bring  a  few 
pounds ;  beyond  that  there  is  positively 
nothing  left.  The  trinkets  she  took  with 
her  when  she  left  the  Avenue  Montaigne, 
De  Gourlay  has  long  since  appropriated. 
Yes,  she  will  part  with  these  rings  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  then  betake  herself 
back  to  Paris  and  try  to  make  peace 
with  Paul ;  and  if  not  peace — well,  a 
compact  that  will  at  all  events  prevent 
her  from  dying  of  want  and  enmii. 

Enmii  I  That  a  thought  of  ennui  should 
cross  her  mind  in  such  an  hour  was  worthy 
of  Marian  Wallis.  No  consideration  of 
the  injury  she  had  done  to  Paul,  no  yearn- 
ing after  the  child  she  had  forsaken  ;  only 
a  selfish  longing  to  dwell  once  more  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  and  to  be  saved  from  ennui  ! 

And  shallow-hearted,  unregardful  of  the 
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feelings  of  others  as  she  herself  was,  she 
had  the  audacity  to  imagine  that  Paul 
would  have  such  a  fund  of  love  for  her 
still  dwelling  latent  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  neither  have  the  strengrth  of  char- 
acter  nor  the  inclination  to  refuse  her 
petition. 

Marian,  while  she  was  telling  herself 
over  and  over  again  that  she  had  failed 
till  now  to  appreciate  Paul's  great,  gener- 
ous big-heartedness,  was,  perchance,  either 
setting  too  high  a  value  on  her  own  attrac- 
tions, or  too  low  a  value  on  her  husband's 
loyalty  to  himself;  since  she  fancied  that 
she  had  only  to  return  with  a  meek  show 
of  penitence,  in  order  to  be  received  with 
affectionate  consideration. 

That  Paul  was  weak,  weak  as  water, 
where  kindness  was  concerned,  she  had 
had  every  opportunity  of  learning ;  nor 
did  she  forget  that  it  was  her  father,  not 
Paul,  who  stopped  the  resources  on  which 
she  and  De  Gourlay  had  reckoned  for 
carrying  on  their  infamous  liaison.  Now 
that  she  had  left  De  Gourlay,  of  course 
Paul   would  provide  her  with    the   means 
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of  living  as  his  wife  ought  to  Hve,  for  she 
fully  intended  to  make  a  virtue  of  her 
separation  from  the  little  vicomte.  It 
v^ould  answer  better  to  do  this,  she  de- 
cided, than  to  acknowledge  the  truth, 
which  was  that  De  Gourlay,  finding  that 
Marian's  cheques  were  no  longer  hon- 
oured, had  basely  deserted  her. 

Alas  !  alas  !  for  Paul,  if  Marian  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  schemes  she  was  weaving  as 
she  sat  contemplating  the  muddy,  sodden 
street.  Noble  by  nature  though  he  was, 
in  the  hands  of  a  designing  woman  he  was 
a  mere  puppet  ;  and,  despite  his  strong 
resolve  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  faithless  Marian,  when  she  began  to 
bring  her  crafty  machinery  into  play 
would  he  not  be  too  ready  to  remember 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  his  child  ? 

Writing,  Marian  decided,  when  she 
had  thought  the  matter  out,  was  useless  ; 
she  must  go  to  Paris  herself  and  see  Paul 
if  she  expected  to  succeed  in  tempering 
his  wrath.  Yes,  I  shall  have  to  get  rid 
of  these  rings  —  hateful  work  ;  besides, 
I     would     rather    keep    them  ;     but    two 
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sovereigns  will  not  take  me  to  Paris,  even 
if  I  went  off  without  paying  the  landlady, 
which  I  should  not  much  mind,  as  I  am 
sure  to  get  money  from  Paul.  What 
horrid  weather ;  tramping  about  in  the 
wet  is  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  my 
shoes  are  only  fit  for  driving.  Marian, 
what  a  fool  you  have  been  to  reduce  your- 
self to  such  a  pass  as  this  ;  but  when  a 
sinner  like  me  marries  a  saint  like  Paul, 
disaster  is  sure  to  be  the  result  of  the 
union.' 

Even  while  she  was  thus  soliloquising, 
she  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and  put  on  a  long 
ulster,  which  she  thouo^ht  would  cover  her 
crumpled  finery.  She  was  stowing  some 
things  into  a  handbag,  when  a  sharp, 
decided  rap  came  at  the  parlour  door. 
The  bedroom  was  the  back  parlour, 
and  the  door  of  communication  stood 
open. 

'  Bother  take  it !  it  is  that  landlady, 
and  I  thouo^ht  I  should  have  o^ot  out 
without  meeting  her,'  was  Marian's  rapid 
thought,  even  w^hile  she  said  in  her 
sweetest  tone,  '  Come  in,  Mrs  Willoughby.' 
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A  slatternly  -  looking  person,  in  curl 
papers,  made  her  appearance. 

'  Would  you  oblige  me,  ma'am,  with 
that  twenty-two  shillings  as  you  owes  me, 
for  the  man  he  'av  called  for  the  water- 
rate,  and  times  is  bad.  I  have  no  money 
in  the  house.' 

'  Now  that  is  very  tiresome,'  said 
Marian,  as  readily  as  if  she  had  indulged 
in  money  quibbles  all  her  life.  '  I  was 
just  going  out  to  get  a  cheque  cashed.  I 
have  been  watching  the  weather  all  the 
morning,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to 
give  up  raining,  so  I  thought  I  would 
go.' 

The  landlady,  who  was  herself  acting  a 
part, — for  there  was  no  tax-gatherer  in  the 
house,  only  she  was  becoming  a  little 
anxious  about  her  money, — was  for  a  mo- 
ment taken  aback  by  Marian's  plausibility. 
Suddenly,  however,  her  eye  fell  full  on  the 
handbag. 

'  night,'  she  thought  ;  '  that's  what 
she's  arter.  I  thought  she  was  a  bad 
un.'  Then  aloud,  —  '  Please,  ma'am,  I 
can't  keep  that  there  man  waiting  in  the 
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passage,  nor  yet  have  my  things  took 
when  there's  money  due  to  me.' 

The  woman's  manner,  which  till  now 
had  been  most  obsequious,  showed  Marian 
fully  that  she  was  doubted,  and  that  there 
would  therefore  be  no  chance  of  getting 
away  without  paying,  so  she  took  the 
high  ground. 

'  Of  course,  of  course,  Mrs  Willoughby, 
if  you  want  your  money  you  must  have  it. 
I  only  wished  to  put  off  paying  you  for  a 
few  hours  till  I  made  sure  of  getting  my 
cheque  cashed  ;  here  you  are — twenty-two 
shillings,  I  think  you  said — give  me  a  re- 
ceipt, and  understand  that  I  leave  this 
evening.' 

'  This  evening,  ma'am  !  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  you,'  said  the  woman,  whose 
faith  in  Marian  rose,  now  that  she  saw  the 
colour  of  her  money. 

'  Yes,  I  shall  go  to  France,  where  I 
have  relations.  I  only  came  here  for  a 
short  time  on  business.' 

The  matter  settled  with  the  landlady, 
Marian's  next  object  was  what  she  vul- 
garly called  to  '  raise  the  wind.' 

VOL.   III.  M 
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London  was  not  a  city  with  which  she 
was  particularly  well  acquainted,  still  she 
had  been  there  with  her  parents  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  remembered,  when 
a  child,  accompanying  her  father  to  the 
office  of  a  man  called  Varley,  who,  she 
had  since  learned,  was  a  money-lender 
and  dealer  in  jewels. 

Thither  she  thought  she  would  go  now  ; 
perchance  from  old  associations  she  would 
be  able  to  make  better  terms  with  him 
than  with  a  stranger.  She  knew  suffi- 
cient of  the  locale  in  which  he  lived  to  be 
able  to  find  the  place  on  foot,  so  taking  a 
cab  to  the  Charing  Cross  Station,  from 
thence,  as  Mrs  Jocelyn  had  once  done  be- 
fore, she  started  in  search  of  Varley's  office. 

Mr  Varley  was  at  home,  and  recognised 
her  at  once  as  the  daughter  of  his  dear 
friend  Wallis. 

What  could  he  do  to  serve  her  ?  He 
was  indebted  largely  to  Mr  Wallis  for 
favours  in  the  past,  he  said. 

Without  blinking  at  the  facts  which  had 
placed  her  in  a  false  position,  Marian  told 
him  her  story  from  first  to  last  ;  in  doing 
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so,  the  name  of  Mrs  Jocelyn  was  men- 
tioned incidentally  more  than  once,  never, 
as  Marian  could  not  help  remarking, 
without  a  peculiar  smile  coming  over  Mr 
Varley's  features. 

*  Do  you  know  Mrs  Jocelyn?'  asked 
Marian  at  last,  with  intense  curiosity. 

'  I  have  that  honour  ? ' 

*  Gracious  !  Well,  I  should  have  thought 
she  was  the  very  last  person  who  would 
know  you.' 

The  speech  was  one  of  Marian's  usual 
tactless  ones,  and  it  served  to  annoy  Mr 
Varley. 

*  And  why,  pray  ?  Am  I  so  very  black 
and  infamous,  or  is  Mrs  Jocelyn  so  irre- 
proachable ? ' 

'Well,  a  little  of  both,  I  suppose,' 
replied  Marian,  laughing. 

'  So  she  poses  for  a  saint,  does  she, 
in  Paris  ?  Perhaps  she  would  not  much 
care  for  her  antecedents  to  be  pub- 
lished ?' 

'  My  husband,  Paul  Cazalet,  was  awfully 
in  love  with  her.  I  can't  think  v/hy  he 
did  not  marry  her  instead  of  me.' 
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'  For  the  very  best  reason  in  the 
world — because  she  had  got  a  husband 
living.' 

*  Mr  Varley,  you  do  not  mean  it  ? ' 

'  It  is  as  true  as  gospel.  Still  I  do 
not  know  if  I  should  have  told  you 
this,  only  Mrs  Jocelyn  has  been  giving 
us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lately,  and 
daring  us  to  tell  her  history.' 

'  But  where  is  her  husband  ?  Why 
does  she  not  live  with  him  ? ' 

'  Till  very  lately  he  was  a  convict 
at  Pordand  ;  a  few  months  ago  he 
escaped,  and  there  is  a  rumour  that  he 
is  dead.' 

*  Merciful  goodness !  what  would  people 
think  in  Paris  if  they  knew  this !  What 
would  Paul  say  ? ' 

'  They  will  think  and  say  a  good  deal 
about  it  ere  long,'  Varley  muttered  to 
himself.  '  Nothing  like  making  a  con- 
fidante of  a  woman  if  you  wish  a  secret 
to  remain  no  longer  a  secret.' 

And  so  taken  up  was  Marian  by  the 
information  Mr  Varley  had  given  her 
about    Mrs   Jocelyn,    that    she    wellnigh 
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forgot    the    pressing    business    that    had 
brouo^ht  her  to  his  office. 

She  cross-examined  him  in  every  detail. 
as  only  a  curious  woman  knows  how, 
and  learnt  all  he  knew  or  chose  to  tell. 
If  she  could  not  use  this  information  to 
her  own  advantage  it  would  be  funny, 
she  thought.  Why,  it  was  more  valuable 
than  its  weight  in  gold.  Gold,  however, 
nevertheless  she  must  have ;  and  that 
brought  her  back  to  the  rings  which 
were  lying  before  her  on  the  table. 

'  Lend  me  as  much  as  you  can,'  she 
said.  '  I  will  repay  you  with  a  margin, 
as  soon  as  I  get  some  money  from 
Paul' 

Mr  Varley  gave  her  quite  what  the 
rings  were  worth,  not  because  he  be- 
lieved in  her  getting  money  from  Paul, 
but  because  he  felt  she  w^as  his  instru- 
ment, and  would  circulate  vilifying  re- 
ports against  I\Irs  Jocelyn,  who  had  so 
utterly  disregarded  his  attempts  to  levy 
blackmail. 

Well  pleased  with  her  morning's  work, 
Marian    gathered    up    the    sovereigns   Mr 
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Varley  meted  out  to  her,  and  prepared 
to  take  her  departure. 

Her  plans  would  be  somewhat  changed 
by  what  she  had  just  heard.  She  would 
put  up  with  Mrs  Willoughby's  insolence 
for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  and  fire 
off  a  shaft  or  two  before  she  left 
London.  But  although  Marian  had  been 
told  enough  to  make  a  vast  amount  of 
desperate  mischief,  the  subject  of  the 
diamonds  in  connection  with  the  Vicomte 
de  Gourlay  had  not  been  mooted. 

Mr  Varley  had  obtained  these  diamonds 
at  too  moderate  a  price  for  him  to  give 
any  prominence  to  the  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence if  he  could  help  it. 

She  was  well  content,  however,  with 
what  she  had  learnt,  and  tripped  down 
the  stairs  with  much  more  alacrity  than 
she  had  mounted  them.  To  let  Paul 
knew  what  she  had  just  ascertained  was 
what  she  intended  to  do  forthwith  ;  for 
she  reckoned  upon  his  being  more  amen- 
able to  her  wiles  during  the  first  agony 
of  a  shaken  faith  in   Nelly. 

Nevertheless    how  she  was    to   accom- 
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plish  this  required  immense  consideration. 
She  could  not,  of  course,  write  to  her 
husband  herself,  nor  was  she  sufficiently 
an  expert  to  be  able  to  send  an  anony- 
mous letter  in  a  feigned  hand.  Some 
one  then  must  be  trusted  ;  who  the  some 
one  was  to  be,  puzzled  Marian  not  a 
little. 

The  rain  had  cleared  off  by  the  time 
she  left  Varley's  office ;  but  the  streets 
were  very  muddy  and  uninviting-looking^ 
yet  she  wandered  up  one  and  down 
another  in  the  hope  that  some  idea 
would  suggest  itself  to  her  mind. 

Mark    Aldrich, 
Law  Copyist, 

on  a  small  metal  plate,  took  her  atten- 
tion, after  she  had  strolled  along  in  a 
desultory  manner  for  some  little  time. 

'  I  wonder  what  sort  of  man  Mr  Mark 
Aldrich  is  ? '  she  wondered. 

And  then  she  went  up  to  the  top 
storey  of  the   house    in    the    back  street 
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where  she  had  seen   the   plate,  and   rang 
the  bell. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  man  con- 
siderably past  middle  age,  with  such  a  very 
evil  type  of  countenance  that  Marian  at 
once  set  him  down  in  her  mind  as  one 
capable  of  any  iniquity.  And  she  was 
right  ;  the  astonishment  was,  that  a  young 
person  of  Marian's  youth  and  education 
should  venture  without  shrinking  into  Mr 
Mark  Aldrich's  den. 

'  You  are  a  copyist,  I  think,'  she  said, 
seating  herself  on  a  chair  he  offered  her, 
and  which  was  the  only  one,  placed  beside 
a  deal  table,  that  the  room  afforded.' 

*  My  handwriting  is  my  bread,'  he  an- 
swered, with  a  flourish.' 

*  I  want  a  letter  written.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  do  it  ? ' 

'  A  love  letter  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  no !  A  letter  on  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  myself  spell  very  badly,  and 
write  a  shocking  fist,  so  I  thought  I'd 
come  to  you  to  have  it  properly  done.' 

'  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  anything  so 
charming  a  lady  requires.' 
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'  What  do  you  charge  ?  '  asked  Marian, 
with  her  usual  eye  to  the  main  chance. 

'  That  depends  entirely  on  the  style  and 
length  ;  five  shillings  for  a  short  letter,  ten 
for  a  long  one.' 

'  Well,  I  daresay  we  shall  not  fall  out 
about  the  price.      Begin  ;  I'll  dictate.' 

Mr  Mark  Aldrich  looked  round  a  little 
hopelessly. 

'  Oh  !  I  see,  you  want  this  chair  ;  all  right, 
I  can  stand.' 

A  box  was,  however,  found,  on  which 
Marian  seated  herself,  and  the  dictation 
and  writing  commenced. 

'  Sir, — Although  personally  unknown  to 
you,  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  the  scales 
should  be  taken  from  your  eyes  ;  and 
though  the  task  is  an  invidious  one,  I  feel 
that  I  must  undertake  it  from  conscien- 
tious motives.  A  lady  in  whom  you 
have  been  interested  for  years  has  de- 
ceived you  grossly  from  the  first  moment 
you  met  her.  She  posed  for  sympathy, 
and  took  Paris  by  storm  as  Mrs  Jocelyn, 
widow,  whereas,   she    is    the   wife   of  the 
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convict  Arthur  Braithwaite,  alias  Jocelyn, 
of  the  firm  of  Braithwaite,  Ferrier  and  Co. 
I  need  add  no  more,  since,  if  you  take  the 
least  trouble  to  make  inquiries,  you  will 
find  that  my  assertion  is  absolutely  correct. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

**  Melissa  Croton. 

"  12  Petersburg  Terrace, 
"  Liverpool." 

The  letter  written  was  placed  in  an  en- 
velope, and  addressed  to  M.  Paul  Cazalet, 
in  the  Rue  Mignon,  Paris;  for  Marian 
knew  that  Paul  had  vacated  the  little  hotel 
on  the  Avenue  Montaigne. 

'  That  letter  is  worth  half  a  sovereign,' 
said  Mr  Aldrich,  as  he  closed  the  envelope, 
'but  I'll  take  ^v^  shillings,  and  your  real 
name  and  address.' 

'  Bless  the  man,  you  don't  suppose  I'd 
give  a  false  name.  Melissa  I  was 
baptised  and  christened ;  and  Croton  I 
took  when  I  married  my  man,  who  is  in 
the  shipping  line.' 

*  And  he  does  not  know  about  this 
letter  .^ ' 
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'Of  course  not.  It's  a  bit  of  spite,  as 
you  may  suppose.  Mrs  Jocelyn  baulked 
me  once  when  we  were  girls,  and  I  said 
then  as  I'd  be  even  with  her.  Here's 
your  half  sovereign,  and  hold  your 
tongue.' 

'  Silent  is  the  word.  Besides,  the 
parties  are  unknown  to  me,'  said  honest 
Mark  Aldrich,  as  he  pocketed  the  money 
and  showed  the  lady  out. 

Not  that  he  believed  in  her  statement 
that  she  was  Mrs  Croton,  of  Liverpool, 
any  more  than  in  his  own  that  he  did  not 
know  the  parties.  An  ex-felon  himself,  he 
had  more  knowledge  of  Braithwaite  and 
Ferrier  than  Marian  would  have  cared  to 
discover. 

She  dropped  the  letter  to  Cazalet  into 
the  first  pillar-box  she  passed,  and  then 
hailed  a  cab  to  take  her  back  to  Burton 
Crescent. 

Her  next  halting-place,  she  decided, 
should  be  Avreux  ;  from  whence,  after  a 
day  or  two,  she  would  write  a  pleading 
letter  to  Paul.  The  old  memories  the 
name    of    Avreux    would    awaken     must 
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powerfully  assist  her  cause  with  a  man  of 
Paul  Cazalet's  temperament. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  Marian  left  Mr 
Varley's  office,  two  men  went  up  the 
dusky  staircase  that  led  to  it.  They  were 
Doctor  Goujon  and  Joseph  Ferrier.  If 
they  had  anticipated  Madame  Cazalet's 
visit  by  twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  suc- 
ceeding it,  at  what  a  different  issue  would 
affairs  have  arrived. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BAPTISTS  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 

NCE  more  Marian  is  wanderincr 
on  the  Avreux  heights,  but  as 
she  gazes  on  the  sea  that  is 
dashine  against  the  rocks  below 
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her  with  Httle  less  fury  than  it  did  on  the 
day  that  Paul  Cazalet  recalled  to  conscious- 
ness the  half-drowned  Baptiste,  she  is 
watching  it  with  no  feelings  of  either  awe, 
wonder,  or  delight. 

In  truth,  the  chief  feeling  in  which 
Marian  is  indulging  is  spite.  She  has 
rashly  and  wickedly  put  herself  in  a  very 
false  position,  and  she  feels  spiteful 
against,  and  at  odds  with,  the  whole  human 
race. 
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The  sea,  as  in  turbulence  it  breaks  over 
the  promontory,  irritates  rather  than 
soothes  her ;  for  to  her  perturbed  mind 
it  seems  to  mock  at  her  annoyance  and 
triumph  over  her  disappointment. 

On  Marian's  arrival  at  Avreux  she  took 
up  her  quarters  in  the  same  cottage  where 
she  and  her  mother  had  dwelt  before 
her  marriage  ;  and  she  at  once  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  of  appeal  to  her  husband. 

No  need  to  call  in  outside  assistance, 
for  Marian  was  thorough  mistress  of  her 
pen,  and  knew  better  than  most  people 
how  to  introduce  telling  sentences.  A 
month  had  passed  away  since  she  wrote 
that  letter,  and  not  a  line  of  answer  had 
she  received.  She  was  most  grievously 
disappointed.  That  Paul  would  take  her 
back,  she  in  her  most  rational  moments 
scarcely  believed  to  be  likely,  but  that  he 
would  send  her  some  money  and  not  leave 
her  at  Avreux  to  starve,  she  had  felt 
absolutely  certain. 

How  could  she  guess  that  she  herself 
had  over-reached  her  mark  ;  that  the  in- 
formation she  had  given  him  had  so  upset 
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his  faith  in  all  women,  that  he  had  deserted 
his  place  in  life,  and  gone  forth  a  wanderer 
from  his  home,  striving  amid  fresh  scenes, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  forget. 

The  contrite,  pleading  letter  on  which 
Marian  had  bestowed  so  much  pains,  and 
which  she  had  posted  so  full  of  hope,  lay 
unopened  on  Paul's  desk  in  the  sitting- 
room,  side  by  side  with  a  few  notes  of  in- 
vitation, business  documents  about  pictures 
w^hich  interested  Paul  no  longer,  et  ccetera. 
Justine  looked  each  morning  at  the  little 
heap,  and  wondered  if  they  would  ever 
reach  her  master's  hand  ;  then  she  would 
sit  down  and  shed  a  few  genuine  tears  of 
regret  over  any  share  she  might  have  had 
in  bringing  Paul's  happiness  to  so  low  an 
ebb. 

*  If  I  had  only  set  my  face  against  the 
wily  Marian,  and  put  a  word  in  for  the 
widow,  how  different  it  might  all  have 
been,'  she  would  repeat  over  and  over 
again ;  '  but,  allez,  how  can  an  ignorant 
woman  like  me  expect  to  read  character 
as  if  I  was  clairvoyante! 

Meanwhile    Marian   raged    and    fumed ; 
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but  raging  and  fuming  were  useless.  It 
would  be  many  a  long  day  before  Paul 
would  be  induced  to  send  his  address,  so 
that  letters  might  follow  him,  and  she 
herself  was  alone  to  blame  for  his  silence  ; 
for  though  very  certainly  right-minded 
Paul  would  never  take  Marian  back  ag^ain 
into  his  house  as  his  wife,  still  money  he 
would  have  assuredly  sent  her,  nor  al- 
lowed her  to  reap  the  true  deserts  of  her 
sin  by  undergoing  a  severe  punishment 
of  misery  and  starvation. 

The  great  power  of  retribution  came, 
however,  between  Marian  and  Paul  Caz- 
alet.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  universe 
that  suffering  should  be  the  result  of  ill- 
doing.  Marian  was  not  to  be  the  excep- 
tion to  the  o-eneral  rule. 

As  she  stood  on  the  heights  at  Avreux, 
gazing  on  the  sea,  so  desolate  and  forlorn 
was  her  state,  that  had  she  been  less  of 
a  coward  she  would  have  taken  a  fatal 
plunge  into  the  waves  below  her,  and 
cast  her  burden  of  life  upon  the  waters. 
But  she  dared  not.  There  was  the  great 
Hereafter  to  be  faced,  the  Hereafter  about 
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which  she  had  thouo-ht  so  Httle  durinor  the 
passionate  episode  with  De  Gourlay,  but 
which  a  certain  amount  of  superstitious 
awe — the  feehng  could  scarcely  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  religion — taught 
her  she  must  approach  carefully  ;  that  a 
season  of  penance  and  contrition  and 
prayer  would  bring  her  to  it  eventually, 
without  so  much  fear  as  she  now  felt  in 
its  contemplation.  But  there  was  time 
enough  for  all  that :  later  on,  when  she 
w^as  older,  she  would  '  faire  son  sahU,'  as 
people  called  it.  Now  she  must  think 
of  life,  not  death,  and  in  order  to  live 
money  was  necessary,  and  Marian's  for- 
tunes w^ere  once  more  reduced  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  She  beean  to  regret  she  had 
not  stayed  in  London,  where  Varley 
would  perhaps  have  helped  her.  Surely 
there  were  many  things  she  could  have 
done  to  make  herself  useful  to  a  man 
like  Varley.  V^ain,  however,  to  think  of 
returning  there,  since  she  had  not  the 
wherewithal  left  to  pay  her  fare.  Who 
would  help  her  ?  What  should  she  do  ? 
were  questions   she  asked  over   and  over 
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again,  while  she  stood  meditating  on  the 
edge  of  the  cHff. 

No  one  among  her  old  acquaintances 
in  Paris  would  send  her  a  hundred  francs 
note,  of  that  she  felt  very  certain  ;  and  as 
for  De  Gourlay,  on  whom  she  considered 
she  had  some  claim,  he  had  set  off  for 
America  a  few  days  after  he  discovered 
that  Mr  Wallis  had  stopped  the  finances, 
and  had  left  no  address. 

'  Oh,  that  she  had  never  trusted  his 
false  promises!  If  ever  he  crossed  her 
path  again,  she  would  make  him  pay  for 
what  she  had  suffered.' 

But  the  wretched  Marian  must  live, 
and  how  }  The  only  person  who  had 
held  out  a  friendly  hand  to  her  since 
loneliness  and  desperation  had  overtaken 
her,  was  Baptiste. 

Baptiste,  who,  ever  grateful  for  Paul 
Cazalet's  kindness,  would  have  gone 
through  fire  and  water  for  Marian,  who 
told  him  she  was  Paul's  wife.  Even  with 
Baptiste  Marian  could  not  be  straight- 
forward, but  puzzled  the  good,  honest, 
simple-minded     fishers    brain     by     telling 
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him  Paul  had  deserted  her,  and  left  her 
almost  penniless. 

M.  Cazalet,  Baptiste's  hero,  the  man 
he  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  god — 
that  he  should  commit  such  an  act  !  No, 
Baptiste  could  not  understand  it :  there 
must  be  something  wrong  somewhere. 
Ah,  if  he  could  only  find  out  the  where, 
what  a  far  happier  man  he  would  be. 
For  perplexing  himself  with  the  solution 
of  this  riddle  was  telling  on  Baptiste's 
spirits,  and  making  him  by  turns  irritable 
and  morose. 

But  except  in  showing  sympathy  for 
her  misfortunes,  it  was  little  enough 
Baptiste  could  do  for  Marian  ; — bring  her 
some  fish  sometimes  when  he  had  a  good 
haul,  but  beyond  that  he  was  of  little 
practical  use  ;  and  meagre  though  the 
expenses  were  at  Avreux,  Marian  was 
rapidly  drifting  into  the  same  position  as 
when  Mrs  Willoughby,  of  Burton  Crescent, 
positively  demanded  her  rent ;  only  the 
Avreux  landlady  was  of  a  very  different 
type,  and  would  probably  have  allowed  the 
unfortunate    lady,    whom    she    had  known 
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under  happier  auspices,  to  liave  dwelt 
there  for  aye,  without  demanding  a  farthing 
of  her. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  go  on 
for  ever :  something  Marian  must  do,  but 
what  ? 

An  urgent  appeal  to  her  father  and 
mother,  but  they  were  both  in  Australia  ; 
and,  moreover,  her  father  was  not  likely 
to  help  her,  since  he  was  a  rigid  stickler 
for  morality  and  straightforward  behaviour, 
repeating  frequently  that  people  could  not 
be  too  severely  punished  if  they  wantonly 
forsook  the  path  of  duty. 

She  must  go  herself  to  Paris,  make  a 
descent  on  Paul,  and  see  what  personal 
influence  would  effect !  But  to  do  even  this 
she  must  have  money.  None  of  the  fisher 
folk  at  Avreux  could  lend  her  any.  She 
would  write  to  Varley  ;  and,  failing  him, 
make  an  appeal  to  Nelly  Jocelyn.  Surely, 
out  of  sheer  womanly  kindness,  she  would 
help  her. 

It  was  so  like  Marian  to  believe  in  other 
people  possessing  the  goodness  of  heart  of 
which  she  herself  was  utterly  void.      She 
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had  done  her  best  to  ruin  Mrs  Jocelyn's 
reputation,  yet  to  Mrs  Jocelyn  she  would 
appeal  for  help  ;  and  even  expect  her  to 
hold  out  a  hand  to  her  to  reinstate  her  in 
her  old  place  by  Paul's  side. 

The  reasons  for  which  she  expected  this 
were,  of  course,  extremely  illogical  ;  but 
then  Marian  was,  from  first  to  last,  even 
more  illogical  than  most  women.  As 
usual,  the  unforeseen  asserted  itself.  Even 
as  Marian,  wandering  along  the  overhang- 
ing cliff,  was  calculating  the  odds  as  to 
whether  Mrs  Jocelyn  would  or  would  not 
be  her  friend,  fate  was  advancing  to  meet 
her  in  a  very  different  guise  from  any  on 
which  she  had  in  the  very  least  reckoned. 
Too  much  engrossed  by  her  own  miserable 
mental  speculations,  she  had  not  taken  any 
special  notice  of  the  state  of  the  elements, 
or  she  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  a 
storm  was  impending.  Before  she  was  in 
the  least  prepared  for  it  the  wind  blew  in 
o^usts,  and  the  rain  descended  in  absolute 
torrents  ;  no  place  of  shelter  was  at  hand, 
and  Marian,  clad  only  in  a  thin,  flimsy 
gown,  with  merely  a  sunshade  in  her  hand, 
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which  the  wind  prevented  her  from  holding 
up,  was  speedily  drenched,  wet  through  to 
the  skin. 

It  was  more  than  a  mile  from  where  the 
rain  overtook  her  to  the  cottage  in  which 
she  was  dwelling,  and  the  wind  and  rain 
almost  baffling  her  at  every  step,  more 
time  even  than  usual  did  the  homeward 
journey  take. 

Nor  till  she  got  quite  close  to  her  own 
abode  was  there  a  single  place  where  she 
could  obtain  temporary  shelter. 

The  eood  wife  who  was  mistress  of  the 
tiny  cottage  was  horrified  when  she  saw 
Marian's  dripping  condition,  and  advised 
her  to  eo  to  bed,  where  she  would  brine 
her  a  warm  cup  oi  tisane ;  but  Marian  was 
obdurate,  she  would  neither  have  the  tisane 
nor  go  to  bed,  but,  after  putting  on  some 
dry  attire,  wrapped  herself  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  sat  down  by  the  window  to 
gaze  at  the  surging  sea.  Discovering  that 
all  her  wise  counsels  were  unavailing,  the 
good  wife  left  Marian  to  her  own  devices  ; 
and  when  she  returned  into  the  room  some 
two  hours  later,  it  was  to  find  her  with  a 
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deep  crimson  spot  on  each  cheek,  shivering 
from  head  to  foot  as  if  she  had  the  ague. 

The  landlady  was  really  frightened,  and 
insisted  on  her  going  at  once  to  bed,  a 
piece  of  advice  which  Marian  at  last  found 
herself  compelled  to  follow,  and  had  not 
been  lone  between  the  blankets,  in  which 
Madame  Bobin  carefully  enveloped  her, 
before  fever  set  in  ;  her  pulse  raged  at  a 
hundred  and  forty,  and  by  the  time  the 
shades  of  evening  crept  up,  she  was  quite 
delirious.  A  similar  attack  to  the  one  she 
had  had  in  the  Avenue  Montaio^ne  a  few 
months  ago  had  seized  her  ;  only,  per- 
chance, it  was  in  an  aggravated  form. 
Xow  she  screamed  to  Paul  to  come  to 
her ;  now  she  hurled  violent  epithets  on 
Felix  de  Gourlay.  Fortunately  none  of 
the  Avreux  fisher-folk  understood  Eng- 
lish, or  thev  mieht  have  been  more  en- 
lightened  in  Marian's  affairs  than  would 
have  been  altogether  advisable. 

Madame  Bobin  passed  the  night  beside 
her  bed,  and  was  utterly  terror-stricken  as 
she  listened  to  her  ravings.  She  had 
never    seen    anyone    in    such    an    excited 
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state  before,  and  there  being  no  doctor 
in  the  place,  she  was  at  her  wits'  end 
what  to  do.  As  soon  as  it  was  dawn  she 
sent  for  Baptiste,  who,  she  knew,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  Paul  Cazalet's  wife,  and 
he  at  once  volunteered  to  go  off  for  the 
same  doctor  who  had  been  called  in  to  Le 
Vieux.  This  he  did  forthwith  ;  but  as  the 
distance  was  great,  and  the  only  convey- 
ance he  could  obtain  was  a  rouorh  charette 
that  had  come  to  Avreux  laden  with  wood, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  the  distant  town, 
it  would  be  quite  evening  before  the  medico 
could  arrive.  During  the  early  morning 
hours  the  fever  subsided  somewhat,  and 
Marian  had  an  hour  of  sleep  ;  but  as  the 
day  wore  on  it  increased  in  force,  and 
by  the  time  Baptiste  returned  with  the 
doctor,  she  was  once  more  raving  wildly. 
Nor  was  it  surprising,  considering  all  she 
had  gone  through  of  late,  and  the  severe 
chill  she  had  taken  as  a  climax  to  excite- 
ment. When  the  doctor  saw  her  he  looked 
exceedingly  grave,  said  her  state  was  most 
critical,  and  that  her  relations  ought  to  be 
communicated  with  at  once. 
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So  she  was  Madame  Cazalet.  Yes,  he 
remembered  seeing  her  when  Le  Viettx^d^s 
ill.  Well,  where  was  M.  Cazalet  ?  What 
was  she  doing  there  all  by  herself?  Had 
a  little  tiff  with  her  husband,  eh  ?  Well, 
tiffs  should  be  made  up  when  danger  was 
to  the  front.  Best  telegraph  at  once  to 
M.  Paul  Cazalet.  Did  anyone  know  his 
address  ? 

Baptiste  produced  the  piece  of  paper 
Paul  had  given  him  when  he  left  Avreux  ; 
it  was,  of  course,  that  of  the  Rue  Mignon, 
and  the  doctor  telegraphed, — 

'  Come  at  once.  Madame  Cazalet  seri- 
ously ill' 

It  was  in  time  for  that  night's  delivery, 
and  each  person  concerned  had  every  ex- 
pectation that  Paul  would  arrive  early  on 
the  morrow. 

Another  terrible  night,  during  which 
Madame  Bobin  again  remained  beside  the 
patient,  whose  state,  as  before,  became 
somewhat  ameliorated  at  dawn,  when  she 
slept  for  several  hours,  after  taking  one  of 
the  doctor's  draughts ;  only,  however,  to 
wake   again  as  feverishly  excited  as  ever. 
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And  so  the  morrow  wore  on,  but  it  brought 
no  Paul — no  answer  to  the  telegram.  The 
doctor,  who,  late  in  the  evening,  drove 
over  to  see  his  patient,  shook  his  head 
and  said  there  was  decidedly  no  improve- 
ment,— that  if  the  fever  did  not  abate  soon 
he  would  not  answer  for  her  life,  and  that 
her  friends,  if  she  had  any,  ought  to  arrive 
without  delay. 

Madame  Bobin  felt  herself  oppressed 
with  the  burden  of  a  great  responsibility, 
and  would  gladly  have  removed  its  weight 
on  to  other  shoulders  ;  but  the  doctor  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  interfere  in  Madame 
Cazalet's  family  affairs,  and  took  his  leave, 
promising  to  return  in  the  morning. 

Madame  Bobin  and  Baptiste  were  left 
to  wonder  how  they  could  get  at  M.  Paul, 
since  tele2:rams  failed  to  reach  him. 

At  last  M.  le  curd  was  asked  his  advice. 
All  the  Avreux  people  loved  the  curd,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  an  oracle  ;  and  well 
they  might,  for  he  was  a  shrewd,  straight- 
forward, honest  man,  who  never  cheated 
them  or  himself  by  walking  in  what  he 
was  inwardly  convinced  was  a  false  track, 
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or  acting  under  a  false  plea.  He,  of 
course,  had  known  Paul  Cazalet  during 
his  visit  at  Avreux,  and  also,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  had  been  acquainted  with 
Miss  Marian  Willis,  as  she  then  was. 

With  his  accustomed  shrewdness  Mon- 
sieicr  le  ac7'e  had  taken  their  measure 
justly,  by  which  means  he  had  discovered 
all  the  good  there  was  in  Paul,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  evil  there  was  in  ^larian, 
for  whom  he  naturally  had  no  particular 
esteem. 

Called  then  bv  ^yladame  Bobin  to  o-ive 
his  opinion  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  on 
hearing  that  Paul  had  deserted  his  wife, 
he  at  once  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  possible,  from  what  he  knew  of  Paul's 
habits  and  opinions. 

*  Nor  I,  M.  le  C2i7'e.  I  cannot  believe 
that  M.  Paul  would  desert  any  one  who 
was  bound  to  him  by  strict  ties,'  cried 
Baptiste.  '  Ndayirnoins,  since  madame 
says  so — ' 

The  C2tr^  did  not  answer.  It  was  not 
in  his  calling  to  make  uncharitable  re- 
marks  to  one  of  his  flock  ;  and  what,  in 
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justice  to  Paul,  he  was  inclined  to  say  of 
Marian,  would  not  fail  to  savour  of  want 
of  charity. 

*  Suppose  you  were  to  go  to  Paris, 
Baptiste.' 

*  Moi,  M.  le  curd,  moi,  Baptiste,  ct  Paris?' 

*  Yes,  yes.  Why  not  }  You  have  a  head 
on  your  shoulders,  mon  gargon.  Would 
not  lose  it  even  in  Paris  ;  and  you  might 
find  and  bring  back  M.  Paul  Cazalet.' 

'  But  the  money,  M.  le  curd,  the 
money  ? ' 

'  A  few  francs  will  take  you  to  Paris, 
troisieme  classe,  which  I  will  give  you  ; 
also  a  letter  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a 
curd  in  Paris,  who  will,  I  know,  take  you 
in  and  see  that  you  get  into  no  difficulties. 
Will  you  go  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  M.  le  ciird,  I  will,  and  do  what 
you  tell  me,  and  everything  I  can  for  M. 
Paul' 

'  Well  then,  get  ready  at  once,  and  come 
to  my  house  for  some  money  and  the  letter 
which  I  will  write.' 

The  hour  was  late,  and  no  train  left 
Avreux    for   the   capital    till  five  a.m.,  so 
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there  was  time  enough  for  Baptiste  to 
make  himself  as  spic  and  span  as  he  knew 
how,  and  even  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep 
before  he  started. 

The  train,  when  it  did  start,  was  a  slow 
one,  and  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before 
Baptiste  found  himself  at  the  Gare  St 
Lazare,  terribly  bewildered  by  the  buzz 
of  busy  life  in  which  he  found  himself 
plunged  for  the  first  time. 

He  hailed  a  voiture,  as  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  do  by  the  czir^,  who  thought 
that  omnibuses  and  trams  would  be  quite 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  raw 
Avreux  fisher,  and  he  drove  straight  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  priest  for  whom  he 
had  brought  a  letter,  which  was  on  the 
St  Germain  side  of  the  Seine,  not  very 
far,  in  fact,  from  the  Rue  Mignon. 

Le  Pere  Cornouille  was  at  home,  and 
ready  to  do  anything  he  could  to  please 
his  o^ood  friend  the  curd  of  Avreux,  beine, 
as  he  said,  also  acquainted  with  M.  Paul 
Cazalet. 

After  a  hasty  repast,  which  he  insisted 
on    Baptiste   taking   before    he    proceeded 
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any  farther,  he,  being  himself  engaged, 
sent  a  young  man  who  came  in  daily 
for  a  few  hours  to  act  as  his  servant, 
to  show  Baptiste  his  way  to  the  Rue 
Mignon. 

'  That  is  the  atdlier  door,  and  the  house 
door  is  round  the  corner,'  the  young  man 
said,  as  they  approached. 

'Best  go  to  the  house  door,'  answered 
Baptiste. 

And  so  they  did,  and  rang  the  bell, 
which  was  answered  by  Justine,  who  re- 
cognised Baptiste  at  once. 

'  Dieti  des  Dieux!  M.  Baptiste.  Who- 
ever expected  to  see  you  in  Paris  ? '  she 
exclaimed,  the  moment  she  set  eyes  on 
him. 

Baptiste  briefly  told  her  the  object  of  his 
coming,  and  begged  her  to  take  him  at 
once  to  M.  Paul. 

But  Justine  shook  her  head. 

'Pas  facile,  mon  garfon,  since  I  do  not 
know  where  M.  Paul  is  to  be  found.  But 
come  in.' 

He  followed  her  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  on  the  table  lay  all  the  letters  and 
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telegrams  that  had  been  sent  to  Paul  since 
he  went  off  so  suddenly. 

Beside  the  table  sat  a  lady  with  a  child 
on  her  knee. 

They  were  Nelly  Jocelyn  and  little 
Lina. 

As  soon  as  Nelly  Jocelyn  heard  Bap- 
tiste's  tale  of  Marian's  sad  plight,  she  gave 
the  child  to  Justine,  and  saying,  '  I  will  go 
to  her  at  once,'  rose,  and  began  to  make 
instant  preparations  for  departure. 


CHAPTER     XII, 


BACK  TO  AUVERGNE. 


AS  it  an  act  of  penance,  or  one 
of  mercy,  that  Mrs  Jocelyn  was 
about  to  perform  when  she  hur- 
riedly decided  that  she  would  go 
at  once  to  Marian  ? 

To  a  great  extent,  the  former,  seeing 
that  the  feeling  that  impelled  her  was  a 
desire  to  do  what  she  could  for  Paul,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  redeem  to  some  ex- 
tent all  the  past  contained  that  was  false 
and  deceitful.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
had  circumstances  in  connection  with  Paul 
been  other  than  they  were,  she  would  have 
gone  herself  to  Marian,  though  the  womanly 
kindness  that  overflowed  in  Mrs  Jocelyn's 
nature  would  not  have  permitted  her  to  let 
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another  woman,  even  though  she  were  an 
enemy,  be  unassisted  in  the  pHght  Baptiste 
had  described  Marian  to  be. 

Scarcely  time  for  deep  reflection  did 
Nelly  take,  but  hurried  home  forthwith  to 
give  a  few  orders  to  Marie,  and  collect 
some  necessaries,  both  of  wearing  apparel 
and  accessories  for  the  sick-room.  She 
would  then  start  by  the  first  available  train 
for  Avreux,  and  derive  a  sort  of  mournful 
pleasure  in  doing  her  duty,  and  being  use- 
ful to  Paul. 

Arrived  at  her  own  abode,  she  was 
about  to  enter  hastily  when  she  was 
stopped  by  old  Andre  with  the  informa- 
tion that  '  un  monsieur '  wanted  to  see 
her,  and  had  gone  up  into  her  rooms  to 
wait  for  her.  The  arrival  of  anyone  at 
this  moment  was  especially  annoying  to 
Mrs  Jocelyn,  and  she  resolved  to  de- 
spatch him  about  his  business  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Somewhat  to  her  astonishment  the  mon- 
sieur turned  out  to  be  Doctor  Goujon. 

'Ah!'  exclaimed  Nelly,  when  she  saw 
him  ;  '  you  have  come  to  reprimand  me  for 
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not  going  to  the  Chalet  Victor  ;  but  since 
M.  Cazalet  had  left  Paris  there  was  no 
occasion,  as  I  told  you  in  my  letter.' 

*  No,  no,  madame,  I  have  not  come  to 
find  fault,  but  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
to  London  in  your  service.' 

*  To  London  ! — you.  Doctor  Goujon  ! 
but  this  is  indeed  zeal' 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  smiled. 

'  Still  you  do  not  ask  me  if  I  have  been 
successful  in  my  enterprise.' 

'  Since  that  terrible  letter  was  written 
to  Paul,  the  worst  has  happened.  I  care 
little  now  what  they  do.' 

'  So  in  the  whole  wide  world  there  only 
exists  M.  Paul  Cazalet  for  you  ? ' 

'  Pardon  me.  Doctor  Goujon ;  I  am 
wretchedly  ungrateful,  I  know.  Tell  me, 
have  you  succeeded  '^.  Am  I  free  from  my 
persecutors  ? ' 

*  I  have  done  all  that  lay  in  my  humble 
power.     I  believe  and  hope  so.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

*  You  are  my  only  true  friend.' 

He  grasped  it  warmly,  looking  mean- 
while in  her  eyes. 
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*  There  Is  still  something  that  excites 
and  annoys  you.     What  is  it  ?  ' 

Briefly  she  described  to  him  all  she 
had  just  heard  from  Baptiste  of  Madame 
Cazalet's  state,  and  finished  the  account 
by  expressing  her  determination  to  go  to 
Avreux  at  once.  Doctor  Goujon  listened 
very  attentively  till  she  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  Avreux  ;  then  he  said 
hurriedly, — 

*  No,  no,  certainly  not.  It  must  not  be 
done.  How  foolish  women  are  !  Thank- 
ful I  am  in  time  to  stop  such  nonsense.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Nelly 
in  an  offended  tone ;  *  why  should  I  not, 
go?' 

'Have  you  no  common  sense  —  you 
cannot  have,  or  you  would  see  that  the 
place  of  the  woman  who  loves  Paul  Cazalet 
is  not  by  perhaps  the  deathbed  of  Paul 
Cazalet's  wife.  ' 

*  What  detestably  plain  speech.  So  I 
am  to  let  that  poor  woman  die  alone  and 
without  money  because — because  Paul  and 
I —  Oh,  Doctor  Goujon,  I  did  not  think 
you  were  so  hard-hearted  ! ' 
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'  Not  a  bit  of  it — not  a  bit  of  it.  Send 
her  money  and  assistance,  if  it  pleases  you  ; 
only,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  you  will  not  leave 
Paris.' 

'  And  suppose  I  insist  on  going  to 
Madame  Cazalet  ?  ' 

*  Then,  madame — '  and  Doctor  Goujon 
took  up  his  hat  significantly. 

'No,  no ;  I  do  not  mean  that  I  am 
really  going  to  thwart  you.  I  suppose  I 
must  give  you  credit  for  being  a  man  of 
sense.' 

*  A  la  bonne  heure,  madmne.  Now 
perhaps  we  shall  understand  each  other 
better.' 

'  But  though  I  will  not  thwart  you,  I 
should  like  to  convince  you  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  go  to  Avreux.' 

'  Never ;  you  can  never  convince  me 
that  it  is  a  woman's  duty  to  commit  a 
foolish  act.  Just  bring  a  little  reason  to 
bear  on  the  subject.  If  Madame  Cazalet 
is  conscious,  you  are  the  very  last  person 
she  would  care  to  see  sittinof  beside  her 
bed ;  while  all  the  Parisian  gossips  will 
chatter  like  magpies  over  your  journey, — 
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put  all  sorts  of  vile  constructions  on  it, 
even  if  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  you 
have  been  to  Avreux  to  help  Madame 
Cazalet  out  of  the  world.' 

'  Oh,  Doctor  Goujon,  you  are  really  too 
bad!' 

*  I  observe  human  nature,  that  is  all  ; 
and  I  am  your  friend.' 

'  Well,  then,  what  would  you  have  me 
do  ?     Shall  I  send  Marie  ? ' 

'  Millefois  non.  Keep  out  of  it  alto- 
gether, as  far  as  the  world  can  see.  I  will 
go,  if  you  like  ;  but  since  it  is  M.  Paul 
Cazalet  who  is  wanted,  I  do  not  quite  see 
how  I  shall  replace  him  ?' 

'  You  simply  object,  you  suggest  noth- 
ing,' said  Nelly,  with  some  irritation. 

'  Send  a  couple  of  hundred  francs,  if 
you  like,  for  pressing  emergencies,  and  sit 
down  satisfied  in  your  arm-chair  by  the 
window.' 

*  I  may  sit  down,  but  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied.' 

'  Dieu!  what  queer  creatures  women  are  ; 
que  diable  is  this  Madame  Cazalet  to  you 
that  you  are  so  interested  in  her  ?    She  has 
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courted  her  fate,  why  can't  you  leave  her 
to  suffer  it  ?  ' 

'  If  we  all  met  the  fate  that  by  our  short- 
comings we  court,  alas  !  for  most  of  us,' 
answered  Mrs  Jocelyn,  meanwhile  taking 
a  roll  of  notes  out  of  a  bureau  and  handing 
them  to  the  little  doctor  for  Marian's 
pressing  wants. 

She  had  not  placed  them  in  his  hand 
before  Marie  came  into  the  room. 

'  Une  ddpeche,  madanie! 

Mrs  Jocelyn  snatched  it  eagerly. 

*  The  dispute  is  at  an  end.  It  is  over. 
She  is  dead.  Poor  Marian — poor,  mis- 
judged, erring  Marian ! ' 

And  there  were  tears  in  Nellie  Jocelyn's 
eyes  as  she  read  the  few  lines  Justine  had 
sent  her  enclosing  a  telegram  from  the 
curd  at  Avreux. 

Doctor  Goujon,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
cynicism  was  ever  strong,  smiled  when 
he  beheld  Mrs  Jocelyn's  tears,  and  said 
briefly, — 

'  Paul  Cazalet  is  free ! ' 

Mrs  Jocelyn  did  not  answer  him.  What 
was   Paul   Cazalet's  freedom  to  her  at  this 
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juncture  ?  She  was  sadly  impressed  by 
the  news  of  Marian's  lonely  death,  and  she 
thought  with  some  irritation  that  Doctor 
Goujon  was  a  brute  for  reminding  her  of 
Paul  Cazalet  just  at  the  moment  of  all 
others  when  her  feelines  for  him  should 
have  been  put  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  truth  being  told,  it  was  of  him- 
self and  not  of  either  Mrs  Jocelyn  or  Paul 
Cazalet  that  Doctor  Goujon  was  thinking 
at  that  moment.  That  is  of  himself  in 
reference  to  Mrs  Jocelyn. 

Doctor  Goujon  had  been  frequently 
seeking  of  late  to  analyse  his  feelings 
for  Mrs  Jocelyn,  and  the  want  of  suc- 
cess he  had  experienced  in  proving  that 
she  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  him, 
annoyed  him  not  a  little  ;  and  over  and 
over  again  he  dubbed  himself  a  fool  for 
having  allowed  this  woman  to  attract  him 
away  from  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux  and 
induced  him  to  run  about  the  country 
settlino^  her  affairs  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
carpet-knight  instead  of  the  little  ugly 
cynical  doctor  he  had  hitherto  chosen  to 
consider  himself. 
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And  all  for  what  ?  Of  course  she 
would  marry  Paul  Cazalet,  since  Paul 
Cazalet  was  free  ! 

A  few  seconds,  amounting  even  to 
minutes,  were  passed  by  both  Nelly  and  the 
doctor  in  meditation,  though  of  a  very 
different  character.  Nelly  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence. 

*  That  money  must  still  be  sent  to 
Avreux.  Will  you  send  it  to  the  curd,  M. 
le  docteur  ? ' 

*  Wherefore  ? ' 

'  That  this  poor  unhappy  woman  may 
be  decently  buried.  Since  Paul  cannot 
be  found,  what  else  can  be  done  ? ' 

'  True.  In  M.  Cazalet's  absence  you 
must  be  his  banker.' 

*  And  you  his  representative  ! '  answered 
Nelly,  determined  she  would  not  notice 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  last  sentence 
was  uttered. 

*  But  do  you  really  mean,  honestly  and 
positively,  that  you  do  not  know  where 
Paul  Cazalet  is  ? ' 

'  For  whom  do  you  take  me  ? '  she 
asked,    with  some  dignity  ;  then  changing 
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tone, — '  Ah,  I  forgot  that  a  woman  whose 
h'fe  has  been  one  long  living  lie  can 
scarcely  expect  her  word  to  be  taken  ? ' 

'  Forgive  me,  Mrs  Jocelyn.  I  intended 
no  insinuation  of  the  sort.  I  merely 
thought  it  strange  that  you  should  not 
know  whither  Paul  Cazalet  had  betaken 
himself,  and  I  wished  to  understand  if  it 
were  really  so.' 

'  I  have  no  more  idea  in  what  part  of 
the  earth  Paul  Cazalet  is  dwelling  at  this 
moment  than  you  have  yourself,  Doctor 
Goujon.' 

'  Still  when  you  and  he  meet  again  you 
will  marry.' 

*  Paul  Cazalet  will  never  marry  a  woman 
in  whose  word  and  honour  he  cannot 
believe.' 

*  And  Marian  ? '  asked  the  little 
doctor,  with  a  sneer  ;  '  you  surely  do  not 
wish  me  to  understand  that  she  was  en- 
dowed with  a  superabundance  of  these 
qualities  ? ' 

Mrs  Jocelyn  coloured  up. 
'  Because   he    was    deceived    in    Marian 
is   more  reason   why  he  should  not  allow 
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himself  to  be  so  a  second  time  ;  besides, 
I  am  a  worse  woman  than  poor  Marian 
was.' 

'  You  ! ' 

'  Yes.  She  never  tried  to  make  people 
believe  that  she  was  anything  but  a 
shallow,  silly  flirt.  Paul  was  deceiving 
himself — it  was  not  her  fault  if  he  believed 
otherwise;  while  I,  oh,  Doctor  Goujon, 
I  feel  horrified  with  myself  when  I  think 
of  what  a  vile  wretched  lie  I  have  been 
acting  for  years,  passing  to  the  world  as 
a  woman  with  strong  pretensions  to  honour 
when  I  have  been  nothing  but  a  miserable 
sham  ! ' 

'  Don't  give  way  to  disparaging  reflec- 
tions about  your  own  acts,  chere  inadanie  ; 
you  could  not  help  what  happened  :  it 
was  fate.  Over  scrupulousness  is  a  hein- 
ous mistake.' 

'  Over  scrupulousness ;  why,  Doctor 
Goujon,  you  must  be  joking  when  you 
apply  that  word  to  me  ;  however,  I  am 
determined  that  my  life  from  henceforth 
shall  be  spent  in  expiation  of  my  past 
sins.' 
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*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it ;  at  your 
age,  there  is  only  one  verb  you  should 
conjugate — to  enjoy.' 

'  All  enjoyment  has  passed  out  of  my 
life  for  ever.  To  live  in  penance  and  to 
endure  to  the  end  is  all  that  is  left 
now.' 

'  Humph  ! '  said  the  doctor,  half-speak- 
ing to  himself;  'a  decided  case  of  mono- 
mania— must  see  if  we  cannot  set  this 
to  rights.' 

Mrs  Jocelyn,  although  her  spirits  were 
absolutely  at  zero,  could  not  help  smiling 
at  his  remark. 

'How  do  you  intend  to  set  about  it?' 
she  asked.  '  What  course  of  treatment 
do  you  intend  to  prescribe  ?  ' 

'  Come  down  to  the  Chalet  Victor  and 
you  will  see  .^  ' 

'  Exactly  what  I  intend  to  do  ;  strange 
that  your  views  should  correspond  so 
entirely  with  mine.' 

'  You  intend  to  come  back  to  the  Chalet 
Victor .? ' 

*  Yes  ;  after  what  has  happened,  I  would 
rather    leave    Paris.        M.    Cazalet    must 
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return,  sooner  or  later,  to  see  his  child. 
The  news  of  this  death  will  reach  him.  I 
would  not  now  cross  his  path  for  worlds.' 

*  Why  not  now,  oh  most  incomprehen- 
sible of  women.' 

'  Have  you  forgotten  that  he  is  free  ? 
And  yet  since  he  knows  what  a  sham  he 
has  once  loved,  the  barrier  between  us 
is  as  great  as  ever.' 

'  I  have  forgotten  nothing,  but  I  simply 
do  not  comprehend.  The  form  of  mania 
in  which  you  indulge,  with  all  these  quirks 
and  fancies,  is  almost  turning  my  brain,  let 
alone  yours.' 

'  Perhaps  when  we  are  back  in  the 
solitude  of  Auvergne  we  shall  both  be 
cured.' 

'  Perhaps  ! ' 

And  the  intense  look  Doctor  Goujon  cast 
on  Mrs  Jocelyn's  face  as  he  uttered  this 
one  word,  in  a  strange  tone,  puzzled  her 
not  a  little.  Several  things  Doctor  Goujon 
had  said  and  done  of  late  had  made  her 
pause  on  her  onward  course,  and  wonder. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had 
awakened    feelings    of    love    and    longing 
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^> 


in  the  heart  of  this  shrivelled-up  piece  of 
parchment,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Doctor  Goujon  ?     Impossible;  and  yet — 

Even  as  she  stood  there  planning  a 
speedy  return  to  the  Chalet  Victor,  be- 
cause, as  she  went  on  saying,  it  was 
most  expedient  for  herself,  and  kinder 
to  Marie,  since  Marie  had  annexed  a 
lover  in  the  wilds ;  even  as  she  was 
talking.  Doctor  Goujon,  who  drank  in 
the  pleasant  tones  of  her  voice  without 
the  actual  meaning  of  her  words,  was 
thinking  if  Paul  Cazalet  would  only  stay 
away  long  enough,  or  be  bear  enough 
to  return  unforgiving,  there  was  no  say- 
ing but  he  might  have  the  chance  of 
keeping  la  belle  veuve — veuve  then  no 
longer, — down  among  the  extinct  vol- 
canoes for  aye. 

If  Nelly  could  have  guessed  his 
thoughts,  she  would  probably  have 
laughed  outright — that  he  knew ;  but 
none  the  less  on  that  account  did  he, 
believing  himself  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  women,  imagine  that  a  disappointed  one 
was   not   always   so   very  difficult   to   win. 
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By  which  reasoning  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  standard  from  which  Doctor 
Goujon  regarded  himself  was  a  low 
one,  since,  in  order  to  obtain  Nelly, 
he  was  reckoning  on  Paul  Cazalet's 
neoflect  of  her. 

But  to  win  Mrs  Jocelyn,  at  any  price, 
was  Doctor  Goujon's  idde  fixe  at  that 
moment. 

If  she  had  had  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  it,  probably  she  would  have 
o-one  off  to  England,  and  paid  her 
mother  a  visit  at  the  Retreat,  where 
John  Wisden  and  Dot  were  established, 
and  so  have  been  free  from  all  the 
torments  her  residence  in  France  seemed 
to  be  casting  about  her.  But  then  if 
she  had  done  that,  the  end,  as  fate 
had  written  it,  would  never  have  come 
about ;  no,  she  must  go  with  a  brave 
heart  into  Auvergne,  and  meet  her 
destiny. 

Meantime  there  were  matters  taking 
up  her  immediate  attention  in  Paris. 
She  did  not  wish  her  contemplated 
sojourn     among     the     extinct     volcanoes 
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to  look  like  another  flight ;  so  having 
passed  all  the  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  Marian's  sad  death  into 
Doctor  Goujon's  keeping,  she  decided 
to  behave  as  though  neither  the  matter 
nor  manner  of  the  death  of  Paul 
Cazalet's  wife  affected  her  in  the  very 
least. 

She  gave  out  that  she  intended  very 
soon  to  go  back  to  the  Chalet  Victor  for 
a  time, — even  went  so  far  as  to  invite 
Madame  d'Albin  to  come  and  stay  with 
her,  a  suggestion  that,  notwithstanding 
her  love  for  Nelly,  was  received  by 
the  fair  Blanche  with  a  very  wry  face 
indeed. 

Bury  herself  at  the  Chalet  Victor ; 
no,  not  if  she  knew  it.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  change  from  Paris, 
either  Trouville  or  Deauville  were 
the  only  places  worth  going  to.  Why 
could  not  Nelly  go  with  her  to  one  of 
them  1 

But  Nelly  shook  her  head.  She 
must  have  quiet,  she  felt ;  still  she 
was    sorry     Blanche    d'Albin    would    not 
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accompany  her.  She  felt  as  if  she 
wanted  the  society  of  a  female  friend, 
to  protect  her,  perchance  from  herself. 
Not  that  when  Nelly  had  a  female 
friend  she  was  especially  communicative 
to  her ;  for  the  first  conversation  about 
Marian's  death  took  place  one  morning 
when  Blanche  d'Albin  arrived  at  an  un- 
expectedly early  hour  in  Nelly's  apart- 
ments. 

'  Only  fancy,  Madame  Cazalet  is  dead ! 
Died  at  Avreux.  I  wonder  if  that 
wretched  little  Vicomte  poisoned  her  ? ' 

'  I  thought  he  had  deserted  her, — gone 
to  America  and  left  her  to  starve.' 

'  Dieu  !     Who  told  you  that  .^  ' 

*  Justine.' 

*  Did  you  know  that  Marian  was  dead  ?  ' 
A  short  pause,  during  which  Mrs  Jocelyn 

was  thinking.  *  No,  there  should  be  no 
more  lies.'     Then  she  answered, — 

'  Yes,  I  was  told  of  her  death.     The  cu7'd 
of  Avreux  sent  a  fisherman   to  fetch    M. 
Cazalet.    Marian    had    told  the  people  at 
Avreux   that   Paul    Cazalet    deserted  her. 
Of  course  Justine   put  all  that  right.' 
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*  What  a  little  viper  she  was  !  Well,  I 
am  glad  she  got  her  deserts.' 

'  Peace  be  with  her  ashes,'  said  Nelly,  in 
a  low  tone.  '  Do  not  let  us  ever  speak  of 
her  again.' 

Blanche  d'Albin  had  evidently  been 
taking  lessons  in  tact  of  late,  for  she  did 
not  make  any  allusion  to  Paul's  newly- 
acquired  freedom,  only  putting  her  arm 
round  her  English  friend,  kissed  her  and 
said, — 

'  What  a  charming  world  this  would  be, 
Nelly,  if  everyone  in  it  was  like  you  ! ' 

A  compliment  which  Mrs  Jocelyn's  sense 
of  justice  made  her  very  much  inclined  to 
resent. 

And  so,  with  but  one  regret  at  leaving 
the  gay  capital,  Nelly  Jocelyn  started  once 
more  for  Auvergne.  The  one  regret,  that 
amounted  almost  to  pain  when  the  time 
for  parting  came,  was  that  she  must  leave 
little  Lina,  since  if  she  meant  to  wrench  her- 
self for  ever  from  Paul  and  his  fortunes,  she 
must  not  cling  to  his  child,  who,  she  was 
well  aware,  would  never  want  a  mother's  care 
while  old  Justine  lived.     Still,  with  many 
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tears,  the  separation  was  effected,  and, 
sick  at  heart,  accompanied  by  the  beam- 
ing Marie,  she  was  at  last  standing 
on  the  platform  at  the  Gare  de  Lyons, 
ready  to  step  into  the  train  which  was 
about  to  bear  her  away  from  all  she  held 
most  dear  in  life,  and  carry  her  towards 
an  unknown  destiny  that  she  could  not 
help  approaching  with  dread. 


CHAPTER    XIII, 

WITH     THANKS. 


ND  SO,  in  outward  seeming,  life 
in  Auvergne  went  on  for  the 
inmates  of  the  two  opposite 
chalets  much  as  it  had  done  of 
yore.  But  that  it  was  only  in  outward 
seeming  each  one  of  those  concerned 
knew  only  too  well.  Reciprocal  atten- 
tions passed  daily  between  the  Chalet 
Victor  and  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux,  yet 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  ring  of  true 
friendship  about  them. 

Mrs  Jocelyn  took  an  enormous  interest 
in  Doctor  Goujon's  pets ;  entered,  to  all 
appearance,  con  amove  into  the  subject  of 
their  treatment,  their  habits,  and,  in  fact, 
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appropriated  the  affections  of  one  or  two 
of  them  entirely  to  herself ;  still  what  real, 
absorbing  pleasure  did  Mrs  Jocelyn  take 
in  birds  and  little  hairy  quadrupeds  ?  She 
was  only  striving  to  quiet  her  own  heart 
with  the  belief  that  she  was  so  fond  of 
watching  life  in  the  lower  creation  that  it 
had  taken  the  place  of  all  higher  intel- 
lectual aims,  that  all  aspirations — ambi- 
tion, love — were  dead  in  her  for  ever. 

Doctor  Goujon,  who  was  watching  her, 
noted  with  admiration  the  vigorous  effort 
she  was  making  to  conquer  herself ;  but 
still  with  sorrow  he  could  not  help  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  her  efforts  were  un- 
successful,— she  was  fretting. 

What  man  of  observation,  devoted  to 
Nelly  as  Doctor  Goujon  was,  but  must  re- 
mark, notwithstanding  her  brave  assump- 
tion of  cheerfulness,  that  her  face  increased 
in  pallor  as  the  days  went  on,  and  that  it 
was  even  becoming  thin  and  drawn,  while 
she  herself  was  losing  all  her  roundness 
and  plumpness  of  form. 

If  time  went  on  treating  Mrs  Jocelyn 
in  this  fashion,  who  would  recognise  her 
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portrait  when  la  Veneziana  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  Salon  ? ' 

All  this  Doctor  Goujon  saw  and  recog- 
nised in  its  fullest  extent,  but  he  said  no- 
thing. 

And  he  too  was  changed,  so  changed 
that  he  almost  failed  to  believe  he  was  the 
same  man  who,  quoted  as  a  cynic  through- 
out the  country  side,  had  lived  happy 
in  his  cynicism  for  many  years  till  Mrs 
Jocelyn  came  to  destroy  his  peace. 

In  physical  cures  Doctor  Goujon  when 
in  full  practice  had  had  enormous  renown  ; 
but  when  patients  had  consulted  him  with 
some  mental  worry,  he  had  laughed  and 
pooh-poohed  them.  He  never  allowed 
anything  to  interfere  with  his  sleeping  and 
feeding,  he  told  them — nothing  but  physi- 
cal pain,  which  an  anaesthetic  would  lull  ; 
as  for  mental  pain,  the  cure  for  that  was 
courage. 

Yet  Doctor  Goujon's  courage  had  been 
slumberinor  ever  since  the  nig^ht  when 
Arthur  Braithwaite  died,  and  Nelly  sat  in 
the  chair  in  his  sitting-room  and  told  her 
miserable  tale  of  suffering  and  self-reproach. 
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Perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  Doctor 
Goujon  believed  that  there  existed  mental 
agony  which  was  not  a  mere  fancy  ;  and 
in  believing  he  caught  the  infection.  That 
he,  in  his  middle  age,  having  escaped  all 
danger  until  now,  should  have  became  so 
infatuated  about  a  woman  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  out  of  her  sight,  was  past 
all  credence,  he  averred,  as  he  argued  the 
matter  out  with  himself, — a  woman  too  who 
cared  no  more  for  him  than  for  one  of  the 
pins  with  which  she  fastened  up  her  rich 
auburn  hair.  Why  had  Providence  given 
him  intellect  and  ability,  gifts  which  so 
many  men  would  have  envied,  and  with- 
held what  to  him  would  have  been  far 
dearer,  the  power  to  please  and  make 
women  love  him  ?  And,  such  being  the 
case,  was  it  not  an  inconceivable  thing 
that  he  himself,  after  so  many  years  passed 
in  a  virtuous  contempt  for  the  whole 
feminine  race,  should  on  a  sudden  become 
as  bewitched  as  though  he  were  a  young 
puppy  of  twenty-one. 

Then  he  would  sneer  at  himself,  and, 
wandering  up  and  down  the  road  in  front 
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of  his  chalet,  try  and  arrange  the  odds  as 
to  which  would  conquer — his  common 
sense  or  his  almost  insurmountable  love 
for  Nelly  Jocelyn. 

For  days  together  he  would  look  with 
callous  indifference  on  her  pallid  features 
and  lanoruid  mien.  Waitino-  would  wear 
her  out  at  last,  he  supposed  ;  and  since 
this  proud,  much-injured  Paul  Cazalet 
would  not  return,  w^hen  she  was  at  her 
last  gasp  of  loneliness  and  despair,  his  hour 
of  triumph  w^ould  dawn  ;  and  he  pictured 
her  holding  out  her  long  hands,  grown 
'thin  and  transparent  of  hue'  to  him,  while 
she  said, — 

'  You  only,  Richard  Goujon,  have  been 
true  and  faithful ;  take  the  rest  of  my 
life  into  your  keeping,  and  bring  back 
the  lost  happiness  to  my  heart,  the  roses 
and  brightness  to  my  cheeks.' 

So  the  erst  scoffing,  cynical  man  would 
reason,  building  up  castles  for  himself  and 
Nelly  to  dwell  in,  which,  in  his  more  lucid 
intervals,  he  knew  were  only  of  cards. 

Then  suddenly  he  would  dash  them  to 
the    ground    with    a    brave    resolve    that 
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he    would    see    and    think    of    Nelly    no 
more. 

When  these  moody  fits  were  upon  him, 
he  would  leave  the  care  of  the  animals  to 
the  dumb  boy,  and  go  away  on  a  walk- 
ing tour  for  days  among  the  pics  with 
which  his  house  was  surrounded,  to  come 
back  after  a  while,  in  a  softer,  more 
humane  frame  of  mind. 

Nelly  Jocelyn  was  always  sorry  when 
Doctor  Goujon  went  away  on  these  moun- 
tainous expeditions.  She  missed  his  com- 
panionship ;  for  though  at  this  time  of  year 
the  surrounding  chalets  were  peopled,  and 
she  had  many  friends  in  Auvergne,  still 
Mrs  Jocelyn  had  grown  so  accustomed  to 
the  little  doctor,  that  there  was  a  void  in 
her  life  whenever  he  betook  himself  into 
hiding. 

He  was  fully  aware  that  she  missed 
him,  and  that  when  he  returned  back 
she  rejoiced  over  his  coming ;  but  solitude 
had  always  more  or  less  the  effect  of  tem- 
porarily curing  him,  and  though  after  these 
absences  he  was  more  tender  and  kindly 
to   Nelly  than  he  was  at  other  times,  yet 
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he  never  deceived  himself  into  the  behef 
that  her  pleasure  at  seeing  him  again  was 
due  in  any  way  to  awakening  love. 

But  watching  Nelly  as  Doctor  Goujon 
did,  reading  clearly,  as  he  fancied  he 
could,  between  the  lines,  he  yet  failed 
utterly  to  learn  how  far  deeper  each  day 
was  growing  her  despair  over  Paul  Caza- 
let's  protracted  absence  and  silence. 

She  had  been  more  than  two  months 
in  Auvergne,  and  not  a  word  about  Paul 
Cazalet  had  reached  her.  Whether  he  had 
heard  of  Marian's  death  no  one  knew. 
Durinor  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  resid- 
ence  at  the  Chalet  Victor,  she  had  re- 
ceived several  little  ill-spelt  but  welcome 
notes  from  Justine,  giving  her  details 
about  Lina's  progress  in  teething  and 
walking  ;  but  of  late  these  much-looked- 
for  missives  had  ceased,  and  with  their 
cessation  Nelly  had  become  so  fretful  and 
irritable  that  Marie  declared  it  was  well 
she  was  oroinor  to  be  married  ere  lonor 
else  madame's  whims  and  caprices  would 
worry  her  into  her  grave. 

If   her  love  affair  with  the    eldest    son 
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of  the  Mattre  vacher  had  come  to  sudden 
grief,  the  chances  are  Marie  would  not  have 
borne  her  disappointment  with  anything 
Hke  the  amount  of  fortitude  that  Nelly  was 
ever  striving  to  display.  But  Marie  was 
intolerant.  Happiness,  alas !  not  unfre- 
quently  has  the  power  of  making  those  who 
enjoy  it  intolerant  of  another's  sufferings. 

Marie's  annoyance  over  madame's  whims 
and  fancies  became  at  last  a  positive  out- 
cry, when  Nelly,  able  to  bear  the  dead 
silence  no  longer,  arranged  in  her  own 
mind  that  she  would  send  Marie  to  Paris, 
under  the  pretext  of  getting  her  some 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  that  she  needed, 
in  reality  that  she  might  go  to  the  Rue 
Mignon  and  find  out  why  Justine  did  not 
write,  and  whether  little  Lina  was  well. 
In  fact,  in  a  round-about  way,  Nelly  hoped 
that  she  would  thus  obtain  some  tidings 
of  the  absent  Paul. 

Marie  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  go  when 
she  was  bidden,  or  she  would  probably  have 
forfeited  the  handsome  wedding-present  she 
expected  from  Nelly;  besides,  she  was  really 
attached  to  her  mistress;  still,  she  could  not 
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forego  a  few  remarks  to  her  Jacques  about 
'  the  absurdity  of  being  sent  up  to  Paris  now, 
on  a  wild  goose  chase  in  search  of  a  man 
who  was  not  there,  and  never  meant  to  be 
found  any  more,  when  madame  had  the 
dear  Httle  doctor  at  her  feet,  and  would 
make  him  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long, 
if  she  w^ould  only  give  up  thinking  of  that 
sombre  M.  Paul,  and  let  the  doctor  take 
the  place  of  her  first  husband,  ce  pauvre 
monsieur,  who  had  died  before  Marie 
entered  madame's  service.' 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Marie 
was  a  young  person  of  great  perspicacity. 
She  did  not  know  all  Nelly's  secrets,  but 
she  had  been  more  clever  than  her  mis- 
tress, for  she  had  discovered  Doctor 
Goujon's,  while  Mrs  Jocelyn  certainly 
had  not  ;  but  probably  it  was  because 
she  had  been  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  morbid  state  of  her  owm  feelings  to 
have  any  attention  to  bestow  on  ana- 
lysing the   condition   of  another   mind. 

From  the  moment  she  had  decided 
that  she  would  send  Marie  to  Paris, 
she    could   not   rest   till  she   had   got    her 
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off ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  gone  than 
her  excitement  became  so  much  more 
intense  as  almost  to  amount  to  mania. 
Doctor  Goujon  was  seriously  disquieted 
about  her  ;  but  he  judged  it  most  ex- 
pedient to  take  no  notice  of  her  state, 
for  she  herself  had  told  him  nothing 
about  Marie's  departure  for  Paris ;  all 
he  had  learnt  about  the  matter  came 
from   the  confiding  abigail   herself. 

The  truth  being  told,  Doctor  Goujon 
was  wellnigh  as  excited  as  Mrs  Jocelyn 
was  about  the  result  of  Marie's  mission. 
And  though  he  uttered  no  word,  he 
watched  with  vigilant  keenness,  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  give  some  sign  by 
which  he  could  discover  what  she  had 
heard  from  Marie.  But  no  sign  came, 
except  of  increasing  irritability,  produced 
by  the  fact  that  Marie  did  not  write.  She 
had  only  gone  to  Paris  for  two  or  three 
days,  it  is  true,  and  Mrs  Jocelyn  had 
given  her  no  orders  as  to  sending  letters 
— perhaps  she  did  not  care  to  show  as 
much  interest  as  she  really  felt,  —  any 
way,    no    letter    came  ;    and    not    a    word 
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was  heard  till  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  from  her  departure,  Marie, 
having  travelled  all  night,  arrived  at  the 
Chalet  Victor.  Mrs  Jocelyn  had  not 
long  been  up,  and  was  sitting  en  peignoir 
by  the  window  w^aiting  for  her. 

It  would  almost  have  seemed  that  Marie 
had  been  reading  up  the  part  of  the  nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  so  prolix  w^as  she  ;  so 
ready  to  tell  of  the  fashions,  the  trouble 
she  had  had  with  this  tradesman  and 
that,  and  a  hundred  other  nothings,  be- 
fore she  could  be  got  to  the  point  of 
what  Justine  had  said  to  her. 

Then  at  last  came  the  crushing  answer, — 

She  had  not  seen  Justine ! 

'  Not  seen  Justine !  Why,  what  on 
earth,  then,  did  you  go  to  Paris  for  ?  ' 
cried  Mrs  Jocelyn,  in  her  disappointment 
letting  out  all  the  truth. 

'  Since  Justine  was  not  in  Paris,  cer- 
tainly my  journey  was  useless,'  answered 
Marie,  whose  garrulity  had  turned  into 
taciturnity,  now  that  she  was  forced  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 

'  Where    has    she    gone  ?      Whom     did 
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you  see  ?  Is  Lina  well  ?  Has  M. 
Paul   Cazalet  come  back  ? ' 

The  questions  stormed  out  impetu- 
ously. 

'  I  saw  no  one  who  could  tell  me  any- 
thing about  la  famille  Cazalet  except 
Andre,  madame.' 

'  Only  Andre ! — well,  and  what  did  he 
tell  you  ? ' 

'  That  Justine  had  come  in  one  evening 
about  three  weeks  ago  and  had  some  chat 
with  him.' 

'  Yes  ;  well,  go  on.' 

'  That  M.  Paul  Cazalet  was  then  in 
Paris.' 

'Ah!' 

'  That  he  had  not  heard  of  Madame 
Cazalet's  death  till  he  came  to  the  Rue 
Mignon,  when  he  at  once  went  off  to 
Avreux  to  see  that  everything  had  been 
arranged  properly,  and  had  given  a  hand- 
some present  to  Baptiste.  On  his  return 
from  Avreux — ' 

'  Go  on.' 

'  Well  he  gave  Justine  this  petit  paquet, 
which  she   was  to  confide  to  old  Andre's 
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keeping  till  you  came  to  Paris,   when  he 
was  to  hand  it  over  to  you.' 

Notwithstanding  Marie's  presence,  Mrs 
Jocelyn  in  her  impatience  tore  it  open. 
Notes!  The  money  returned  which  she 
had  sent  to  Avreux  to  pay  for  Marian's 
burial!  Not  a  word,  not  a  letter — no- 
thing !  Yes,  inside  the  paper  which  en- 
closed them,  was  written,  almost  illegibly, — 

*With  thanks.  P.  C 

'With  thanks!' 

So  their  love,  their  bygone  deep  interest 
in  each  other's  welfare,  all  was  to  end  in  a 
cold  '  with  thanks.' 

Nelly  had  sufficient  control  over  herself 
not  to  let  Marie  see  all  she  felt. 

'Of  course,  of  course;  the  money  I 
sent,'  she  said,  trying  to  look  collected, 
while  she  thrust  the  notes  into  her  pocket. 
'  Well,  go  on.  And  after  ?  What  happened 
after  ? ' 

*  M.  Cazalet  has  shut  up  the  apartment 
in  the  Rue  Mignon  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  taken  Justine  and  la  petite  demoiselle 
away  with  him  into  the  country.' 
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'  Ah !  for  the  summer.  Yes,  it  will  do 
little  Lina  good  to  have  some  country 
air.  Do  you  know  where  they  have  gone, 
Marie  .^ ' 

'  To  a  place  somewhere  near  Fontain- 
bleau  that  monsieur  took  a  great  fancy  to 
some  months  ago.  Andre  fancies  they  are 
going  to  live  there  altogether,  and  never 
coming  back  to  Paris  any  more.' 

'  Good,  Marie ;  very  good.  You  have 
fulfilled  your  mission  excellently  well,  ma 
fille.  Now  go  and  have  some  dejeuner 
and  a  rest,  for  I  feel  sure  you  must  require 
both.' 

Marie  at  once  obeyed,  in  a  great  measure 
because  she  felt  that  her  mistress  were 
better  left  alone  for  a  while  after  the  in- 
formation she  had  been  compelled  to  give 
her  about  M.  Cazalet. 

For  an  hour — perchance  an  hour  and  a- 
half — Marie,  busied  with  other  matters,  did 
not  return  into  the  room  where  her  mis- 
tress was.  When  she  at  last  did  so,  she 
found  her  sitting  in  exactly  the  same  pos- 
ture in  which  she  had  left  her — apparently 
she  had  not  even  moved. 
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If  Doctor  Goujon  had  seen  her  then, 
what  hope  would  he  have  fostered  for  his 
own  chance  of  success  ? 

Since,  when  the  desire  to  win  Nelly  was 
strongest,  he  trusted  entirely  to  every  link 
with  Paul  being  broken  for  ever,  per- 
chance he  would  have  counted  the  odds 
with  rapture,  and  believed  that  he  was 
already  clasping  her  in  his  arms. 

Nevertheless  the  expression  of  Marie's 
face,  when  she  came  back  and  saw  Mrs 
Jocelyn  sitting  back  in  her  chair,  in  what 
she  at  first  took  to  be  a  dead  faint,  was 
anything  but  one  of  rapture. 

Marie  had  been  for  some  lone  time  with 
Mrs  Jocelyn,  and  had  never  seen  her  like 
this  before.  She  was  frightened,  and  not 
without  cause.  Mrs  Jocelyn  had  not  fainted. 
When  Marie  touched  her,  she  looked  at 
her  sadly  ;  when  she  spoke  to  her,  she  an- 
swered in  a  low,  lifeless  tone. 

The  irritable  phase  that  uncertainty 
about  Paul's  behaviour  produced  had  en- 
tirely passed  away,  to  be  suddenly  replaced 
by  one  of  calm,  unruffled  despair. 

What  cared   Nelly  now,  how  the  tide  of 
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life  ebbed  and  flowed.  Paul  was  lost  to 
her  for  ever  ;  the  sooner  the  dark  waters 
of  death  closed  over  her  the  better. 

When  Marie  touched  her  she  discovered 
that  though  the  day  was  a  hot  one,  she 
was  as  cold  as  stone.  Obedient  as  a  child, 
she  acquiesced  in  Marie's  suggestion  that 
she  should  go  to  bed.  She  even  drank 
some  hot  tisane  without  a  murmur. 

Sleep  and  warmth  would  restore  ani- 
mation, Marie  hoped.  And  so  she  left 
her  once  more  to  struggle  back  to  hope 
and  life  as  best  she  could.  Every  now 
and  again  she  went  carefully  and  on  tip- 
toe to  look  at  her.  Each  time  she  im- 
agined her  to  be  asleep,  whereas  she  was 
only  lying  still  in  a  state  of  half  conscious- 
ness resembling  coma. 

At  last  Marie  grew  alarmed  at  this  long 
sleep,  and  taking  a  dainty  dish,  which  the 
campagnarde  had  prepared  under  her  or- 
ders, she  roused  up  her  mistress,  and  tried 
to  tempt  her  to  eat.  But  Nelly  could  not 
eat.  To  be  left  alone  was  all  she  asked, — 
alone  with  the  overwhelming  despair  to 
which    Doctor   Goujon   had   been   looking 
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forward,   and  perchance  even  craving  for 
so  lonof. 

Throughout  the  day  he  had  not  come 
nigh  the  Chalet  Victor ;  and  Marie  had 
not  judged  it  expedient  to  send  for  him. 
She  knew  full  well  what  had  produced  her 
mistress's  indisposition.  She  must  rally 
somewhat  before  she  would  consent  to 
give  her  hand  to  Doctor  Goujon,  Marie 
thought. 

Towards  evening  the  doctor  arrived. 
He,  too,  was  most  anxious  to  learn  the 
result  of  Marie's  journey  to  Paris,  though, 
naturally,  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  so. 
Marie  opened  the  door  to  him  herself,  and, 
to  his  inquiry  about  her  mistress,  told  him 
she  was  ill,  and  not  well  enough  to  see 
him. 

'  Not  well  enough  to  see  a  doctor ! 
Cest  co7mque  fa,   he  answered,  smiling. 

'  Best  leave  her  till  the  morning,  mon- 
sieur ;  she  has  gone  to  bed,  and  I  believe 
sleeps.' 

No  need  for  Doctor  Goujon  to  ask 
any  questions  ;  he  knew  without  the  tell- 
ing that   Marie  had   brought  no  hope  of 
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Paul,  and  that  Nelly  was  passing  through 
the  throes  he  himself  had  felt  so  fre- 
quently of  late.  He  made  no  further 
comment  to  Marie,  except  that  he  would 
call  again  in  the  morning,  and  went  away 
chuckling  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  delight 
that  he  had  waited  for  some  purpose, 
since  he  had  won. 

Chuckling  brutally  over  his  gain  in  her 
despair,  Doctor  Goujon,  whom  she  had 
thought  her  friend  ! 

On  the  morrow,  when  he  returned  to 
the  Chalet  Victor,  Nelly's  door  was  again 
closed  to  him,  by  her  own  express  orders  ; 
she  would  see  no  one,  she  told  Marie. 
The  following  day  the  same  answer  was 
given,  and  the  little  doctor  grew  desperate. 

'  Tell  madame,'  he  said,  '  that  if  she 
refuses  to  see  me  when  I  return  this 
afternoon,  I  will  telegraph  to  Paris  for 
Doctor  Sennegon,  an  old  confrere  of  mine, 
to  come  and  take  the  case  in  hand.' 

This  message  had  the  desired  effect ; 
in  the  afternoon,  Nelly,  en  peignoir,  re- 
ceived Doctor  Goujon  in  her  drawing- 
room.     Instead  of  approaching  her  chaise 
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longue^  he  stopped  half  way  between  her 
and  the  door,  and  stood  gazing  at  her. 

Never  could  he  have  believed  in  such 
a  change.  Pale  and  transparent  Nelly 
had  looked  of  late,  but  to  think  that  he 
should  live  to  see  her  w^ith  such  a  cold 
death  stamp  on  her  brow,  was  torture. 

Nelly  —  the  beautiful,  fleshly,  highly- 
tinted  Nelly  Jocelyn,  about  w^hom  men 
raved,  and  said  she  should  have  sat  to 
Rubens  for  a  model  :  to  think  that  in  a 
few  short  hours  she  should  have  grown 
a  haggard,  worn,  pallid  woman.  God ! 
it  made  his  heart  stand  still  to  think  of 
it.  Only  to  throb  more  wildly  the  next 
moment,  as  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  and  recal  her  to  hope  and  beauty 
by  the  power  of  his  own  strong  love. 

Nelly,  who  little  guessed  the  tempest 
of  stormy  thoughts  that  her  appearance 
had  awakened,  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
old  friend. 

'  I   am  feeling  very  ill,'  she  said  ;  '  but 
as    I     did    not    think    you    could    do    me 
any  good,    I   did   not    send   for   you    pro 
fessionally.' 
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'  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,'  he  stammered, 
striving  with  much  difficulty  to  steady 
his  voice.  '  You  have  been  shutting  your- 
self up  too  much,  I  fear.  Come  over  to 
the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux  :  your  pets  there 
have  missed  you.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  I  do  not  think  I  could  walk  so  far.  I 
am  afraid,  Doctor  Goujon,  that  my  death- 
warrant  has  been  signed.' 

'  Your  death  -  warrant,  and  you  can 
speak  of  it  thus  coolly !  But  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? — the  nature  of  your 
ailment  ?' 

She  turned  her  head  away  from  him, 
as  though  ashamed  to  name  the  disease 
that  was  killing  her  ;  then  she  answered, 
in  a  very  low  tone, — 

'  A  broken  heart' 

'  Mon  dietc  !  Madame  Jocelyn  ;  you  know 
my  theory,  that  a  maladie  de  coeur,  unless 
it  be  physical,  cannot  kill.  You  are  only 
saying  this  to  try  me.' 

She  did  not  contradict  him,  only  looked 
round  at  him  once  more  and  smiled  sadly, 
as  though  telling  him  tacitly  how  terribly 
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mistaken  he  could  be, — that  this  one  case 
would  probably  overset  all  his  former 
experience. 

And  so,  in  truth,  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge of  women  was  concerned,  would  it 
most  assuredly. 

He  remained  with  her  for  a  while, 
stilling  as  best  he  could  the  raging  of 
his  own  feelings,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  turbulence  by  comparison  with 
the  almost  deathlike  composure  of  her  state. 

As  he  went  out  he  questioned  Marie, 
and  learnt  all  the  truth  from  her. 

'  Amuse  your  mistress — make  her  talk. 
She  will  be  better  in  a  day  or  two  ;  this 
phase  will  pass — of  course  it  will  pass  :  it 
cannot  last  long.' 

And  he  went  away,  trying  to  convince 
himself  against  his  own  conviction  that 
Nelly,  as  every  other  woman  under 
similar  circumstances  had  done  before  her, 
would  soon  revive,  and  laugh  at  herself 
for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  care  seriously 
for  a  man  who  could  part  from  her  under 
any  pretext  whatever. 

Not  altogether   satisfied   with    his    own 
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decision,  Doctor  Goujon  might  be  seen 
wandering  about  the  road  in  front  of  the 
Chalet  Victor,  till  the  peasants  going  to 
their  work  in  the  morninor  looked  at  him 
in  wonder. 

As  soon  as  he  dared,  he  presented 
himself  once  more  at  Mrs  Jocelyn's  house. 
She  would  see  him  as  soon  as  she  was 
down,  Marie  said  ;  and  again  that  day, 
and  during  several  days,  Nelly  received 
him  en  peignoir^  lying  on  the  chaise  longue. 
Having  once  admitted  him,  she  did  not 
seem  to  care  whether  he  came  or  went  ; 
she  spoke  but  little  when  he  was  there, 
and  scarcely  at  all  when  he  was  absent. 
Only  for  life  to  ebb  slowly  away  she 
craved,  since  there  was  nothing  hemming 
her  in  on  all  sides  save  despair. 

So  a  week  passed,  Doctor  Goujon's 
state  of  feverish  excitement  being  little 
less  dangerous  than  Nelly's  coma,  yet 
she  did  not  heed  it,  or  know  that  he  was 
excited  ;  her  one  absorbing  thought  was 
of  Paul, — Paul,  who  was  leaving  her  to 
die  alone  and  uncared  for.  It  mattered 
little  what  another  man  did  or  felt. 
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And  so,  when  after  a  while  Marie  told 
her  that  the  doctor  had  gone  away  on 
one  of  his  walking  expeditions  among 
the  mountains,  she  scarcely  heeded  her, 
and  Marie  went  on, — 

'II  a  la  tete  si  Sgarde.  I  am  afraid 
some  terrible  accident  will  befall  him.' 

But  Mrs  Jocelyn  only  answered, — 

'  Oh,  he  will  come  back  as  he  has 
come  back  before.  He  has  an  excitable 
brain,  which  open  air  and  solitude  will 
calm  and  strengthen.  Have  no  fear, 
Marie,  our  little  old  friend  knows  how 
to  take  care  of  himself.' 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


IN     THE     MOONS     RAYS. 


WEEK  was  dawdling  into  a 
fortnight,  and  Doctor  Goujon 
had  not  returned! 

Even  Mrs  Jocelyn  had  suffi- 
ciently roused  herself  out  of  her  lethargic 
condition  to  become  anxious. 

The  little  doctor  had  never  been 
away  for  so  long  before,  and  she  was 
beginning  to  agree  with  Marie  that 
some  terrible  calamity  must  have  befallen 
him. 

Marie's  fiancd,  who  knew  the  country 
well  for  miles  round  the  Chalet  des 
Oiseaux,    was    called    into    counsel,    and 
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undertook  to  set  inquiries  afoot  which 
it  was  hoped  would  result  in  some  tidings 
of  the  absentee  ;  but  it  was  all  absolutely 
useless — no  one  had  seen  or  heard  of 
him.  The  general  opinion  was  that  he 
had  gone  to  Issoire,  some  ten  miles 
distant,  and  there  he  had  taken  the 
train,  though  for  what  place  he  had  pro- 
cured a  ticket  no  official  could  say. 

All  inquiry  then  proving  useless,  Mrs 
Jocelyn  could  do  nothing  but  wait  patiently 
till  some  tidings  should  arrive. 

But  patience  was  a  commodity  with 
which  she  was  not  very  richly  endowed. 
If  Doctor  Goujon's  absence  had  had  no 
other  effect,  it  had  roused  her  from  her 
torpor,  and  she  was  now  as  restless  as 
she  had  before  been  lethargic 

In  fact,  so  much  red-hot  interest  did 
she  manifest,  that  Marie  felt  very  certain 
if  the  doctor  were  only  to  return  safe 
and  sound  that  madame  would  be  so 
delighted  to  see  him  that  she  would  re- 
ward him  for  coming  back  by  giving  him 
her  hand  to  retain  as  his  lawful  posses- 
sion for  ever. 
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But  the  doctor  had  evidently  no  inten- 
tion of  putting  in  a  speedy  appearance  ; 
he  was,  perchance,  seeking  to  starve  out 
the  citadel  that  he  had  been  for  so  long 
endeavouring  to  take. 

So  the  days  passed,  and  suspense  was 
becoming  almost  intolerable  to  Nelly 
Jocelyn — it  was  wearing  her  to  a  very 
shadow,  though  on  her  cheeks  burnt  two 
ominous  red  spots,  which  if  the  little 
doctor  had  seen  would  have  made  him 
look  very  grave  indeed. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  already 
beginning  to  close  over  the  earth  ere 
the  day's  work  was  fully  done.  Marie 
was  busily  engaged  superintending  some 
arrangements  in  the  kitchen,  and  had  not 
yet  brought  in  a  lamp,  and  Mrs  Jocelyn, 
her  heart  full  of  sad  thoughts,  was  lying 
back  on  her  sofa  bewailing  the  hard  fate 
that  bereft  her  one  after  another  of  all 
her  friends. 

From  where  she  lay  she  could  clearly 
see  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux,  as  it  seemed 
to  frown  on  her  in  cold  silence  from  the 
opposite  height. 
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She  started  up. 

*  Surely  all  was  not  so  still  there  as  it 
had  been  of  late.  The  persiennes  had 
been  opened  ;  there  was  some  one  mov- 
ing within.' 

Then  she  lay  back  once  more,  overcome 
by  despair. 

'  Nothing — no  one  ;  only  Jean  settling 
in  for  the  night  the  tribe  of  animals — dumb, 
like  himself.' 

There  was  an  early  moon  on  this  fair 
October  night,  and  already  it  was  rising 
in  beauty  over  the  chalet,  bathing  the 
surrounding  landscape  in  a  flood  of  light  ; 
even  where  Mrs  Jocelyn  sat  by  the  win- 
dow, it  fell  full  on  her  face,  and  seemed 
to  bring  with  it  a  sensation  of  peace 
and  calm  which  Nelly's  troubled  spirit 
had  been  very  far  from  feeling  of  late. 
Wondering,  as  she  lay  there,  why  the 
sight  of  the  moon  should  make  her 
feel  happier,  she  heard  the  click  of  he 
latch  that  fastened  the  little  gate  of 
the  garden  that  lay  in  front  of  her 
dwelling. 

'  Who  was   it  ?     Some  one  coming  in 
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at  the  gate — a  man — Doctor  Goujon,  of 
course  ;  she  always  knew  he  would  come 
back  when  he  was  tired  of  wandering. 
Too  bad  of  him  to  have  given  her  such 
a  fright.  She  would  not  go  out  to  meet 
him  ;  the  door  was  open,  he  could  come 
in  without  her  assistance.' 

So,  her  heart  beating  very  fast,  much 
faster  than  it  had  been  ever  known  to 
beat  at  Doctor  Goujon's  approach,  she 
sat  there  waiting  till  he  should  come 
into  the  room.  He  opened  the  house 
door  ;  then  there  was  a  short  pause,  though 
the  passage  was  not  a  long  one. 

'  What  can  he  be  waiting  for  ?  Speak- 
ing to  Marie,  no  doubt :  Marie  is  always 
in  the  way.  No,  here  he  comes ;  but 
his  step  seems  to  have  grown  heavier 
and  more  decided.' 

The  drawing-room  door  is  opened  ;  the 
moon's  rays  have  not  penetrated  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  so  Nelly  feels 
rather  than  sees  his  arrival. 

*  Nelly,  will  you  forgive  me  ?' 

With  a  wild  cry  of  surprise,  she  bounds 
from  her  chair. 
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'  Paul ! ' 

He  advances  towards  her,  and,  clasped 
in  his  strong  arms,  they  stand  together  in 
the  moon's  rays.  The  existence  of  Doctor 
Goujon  is  as  totally  forgotten  now  as  if 
he  had  never  had  one  ;  yet  five  minutes 
Mrs  Jocelyn  was  hoping  and  longing  for 
his  return.  Forgotten,  absolutely  for- 
gotten— passed  out  of  her  life  for  ever. 
Yes,  he  knew  it  well, — had  known  it  many 
weeks  ere  his  departure,  when  he  watched 
Nelly  wasting  away  to  a  very  shadow, — 
knew  it  full  well  now,  as  from  the  road  in 
which  he  was  standing  he  could  see  Nelly 
in  Paul's  arms,  with  such  a  radiant, 
gloriously  happy  look  on  her  face,  as  it 
was  upturned  to  gaze  in  Paul's  eyes, 
that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  earth  could  produce  such 
happiness. 

Still  the  question  has  not  been  an- 
swered,— 

'  Can  you  forgive  me  ? ' 

Not  answered,  that  is,  in  words  ;  never- 
theless, Paul  scarcely  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  repeat  it. 
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Some  explanation  was,  however,  neces- 
sary as  soon  as  the  first  flush  of  joy 
over  their  re- meeting  had  expended 
itself. 

It  was  Nelly  herself  who  sought  it. 

'  How  is  it  that  you  have  come  at  last, 
Paul,  now,  after  this  long  delay  ? ' 

'  Because,  thanks  to  a  good  friend, 
Nelly,  I  have  learnt  what  a  life  of  suffering 
you  have  endured,  and  what  a  monster  I 
have  been  to  doubt  you.' 

'  Who  is  this  friend,  Paul  ?  ' 

'  Doctor  Goujon.' 

'  Ah  yes,  he  alone  knew  all  the 
truth.' 

And  yet,  for  the  moment,  while  she  was 
wondering  who  the  friend  might  be,  Nelly 
never  thought  of  the  little  doctor.  She 
seemed  in  some  extraordinary  way  to 
be  blinded  in  all  that  regarded  him, 
and  never  to  have  been  able  to  see 
down  into  the  depths  of  his  affection  for 
herself. 

'  He  came  and  sought  me  out  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,'  Paul  went  on,  '  and  told  me 
how    bravely   you    had    fought    for   your 
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position,  how  heroically  you  had  nursed 
and  sheltered  your  husband  on  his  dying 
bed.      My  poor  Nelly,  you — ' 

'  Hush,  Paul,  the  whole  sad  past  is  not 
to  my  credit,  whatever  Doctor  Goujon  in 
his  kindness  may  say.  I  acted  a  living  lie 
for  years  ;  and,  however  strong  the  press- 
ure that  had  induced  me  to  undertake  it, 
I  alone  must  bear  the  blame  of  a  gross  and 
unworthy  deception.' 

*  Yet  I  have  come  to  ask  for  forgiveness 
for  having  blamed  you.' 

She  put  her  hand  in  his. 

'  If  you  can  forgive,  I  will  follow  your 
good  example.' 

He  sealed  the  compact  with  a  kiss,  and 
both  tacitly  resolved  that  the  book  of  the 
past  should  be  closed  for  ever.  In  the 
book  of  the  future,  which  they  opened 
together  that  evening,  it  was  inscribed 
that  their  lives  should  lie  apart  no  longer ; 
that  as  soon  as  a  decent  term  of  mourning 
for  Marian  was  over,  Nelly  should  become 
Paul  Cazalet's  wife,  and  take  the  charge  of 
little  Lina  into  her  own  keeping. 

Ah !  the  happy  days  that  were  in  store 

VOL.  III.  R 
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for  them  in  the  dear  old  atdlier  in  the  Rue 
Mignon  ;  for  though  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  live  elsewhere,  the  quarters  there 
being  too  small  for  them,  yet  the  atdier 
should  never  be  given  up,  Nelly  declared. 

All  this  and  much  more  they  talked 
over  standing  together  in  the  moon's  rays. 
For  an  hour  at  least  they  lingered  there, 
no  thoughts  for  any  one  but  themselves 
coming  to  intrude  on  their  mutual  happi- 
ness. Little  did  they  guess  that  Doctor 
Goujon  never  left  the  gate  nor  took 
his  eyes  off  the  pair  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  once  more  to- 
gether. 

Nelly  Jocelyn  would  never  know  the 
limitless  love  the  little  doctor  had  con- 
ceived for  her — a  love  even  so  great  that 
he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake  of 
her  happiness  ;  and  as  he  stood  there 
watching  the  work  he  had  brought  about, 
he  scarcely  knew  whether  the  feeling 
awakened  in  his  heart  at  the  sight  was 
one  of  intense  pleasure  or  pain. 

The  most  thrilling  hours  are,  however, 
not  eternal.      Marie   brought  in  the  lamp, 
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an  evening  meal  had  been  prepared  for 
the  newly-arrived  guest,  and  sentimental 
must  give  place  to  material  enjoyment. 

Then  followed  the  cry, — 

'  Where  is  Doctor  Goujon  ?  Bid  him 
come  and  sup.' 

But  Doctor  Goujon  could  not  be  found; 
he  had  strolled  away  from  the  gate  when 
Marie  closed  l\\^  persiennes. 

If  they  could  sup  and  sip  their  frothy 
Pommery,  it  was  well ;  but,  as  for  him, 
he  had  not  yet  reached  that  condition  of 
tranquil  complacency. 

But  Nelly  was  resolved  that  Doctor 
Goujon  should  be  sought,  and  she  laid 
the  office  of  scout  on  every  available  per- 
son. Escape — since  he  had  not  strolled 
many  yards  —  was  impossible.  It  was 
Paul  himself  who  found  him  ;  he  could 
not  refuse  to  go  with  Paul  and  drink  old 
age  to  the  happiness  he  had  so  zealously 
promoted. 

He  was  dragged  then  somewhat  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  Chalet  Victor, 
where  Nelly  received  him  with  extended 
hands. 
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*  My  best,  my  truest,  my  only  friend ! ' 
she  cried. 

He  need  have  no  fear  now  that  Nelly 
would  die  of  a  wasting  sickness  :  the  true 
cure  had  been  found,  and  the  remedy  was 
alike  rapid  and  infallible. 

A  few  happy  days  to  be  passed  in 
Auvergne,  where  Paul  was  Doctor  Gou- 
jon's  guest,  and  then  Nelly  returned  to 
Paris  for  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  year,  when 

'  Consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads/ 

the  marriage  took  place,  and  the  Made- 
leine was  thronged  with  Nelly's  numerous 
Parisian  friends,  among  whom  Madame 
de  Brissac  and  Madame  d'Albin  were 
foremost. 

Doctor  Goujon  was  best  man :  about 
that  Paul  Cazalet  was  positive — he  would 
take  no  denial  ;  nor  was  the  little  doctor 
very  energetic  in  his  refusal.  It  flattered 
his  vanity  that  he  should  be  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  though  he  could  not  have 
Nelly  for   his   very  own,   it   pleased    him 
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that  he  should  play  an  Important  place 
in  the  great  ceremony.  Nor  did  he  in- 
tend that  they  should  enjoy  themselves 
in  the  capital  while  he  was  left  dwelling 
among  the  Auvergne  snows.  He  would 
be  up  there  very  frequently  to  see  how 
they  were  getting  on,  he  told  them  ;  the 
happy  family  in  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux 
could  very  well  be  confided  every  now 
and  again  to  the  care  of  Jean. 

Of  course,  Mr  and  Mrs  Wisden  came 
over  early  in  the  winter  and  stayed  for 
the  wedding.  Nelly's  mother  would  have 
accompanied  them  if  she  had  not  been 
too  great  an  invalid,  therefore  it  was 
decided  that  jM.  and  Madame  Cazalet 
should  pass  their  honeymoon  in  England 
and  visit  her. 

Never  till  Nelly  saw  John  Wisden  did 
she  remember  aught  about  the  diamonds  ; 
later  events  had  driven  the  recollection 
of  them  entirely  out  of  her  head,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  had  no  annoyance  on 
the  subject. 

Seeing  John  Wisden  alone  one  day 
about  a  month  before  her  marriage,  she 
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asked  him  what  had  been  done.  He 
referred  her  to  Doctor  Goujon.  But 
from  Doctor  Goujon  no  reply  was  to  be 
obtained,  except  that  it  was  all  right.  So 
Nelly  was  forced  to  be  satisfied. 

Not  till  her  wedding-day  was  her  curi- 
osity gratified  ;  then  a  casket  of  some 
value  was  presented  to  her  as  a  bridal 
gift  from  Doctor  Goujon,  and  on  open- 
ing it,  she  perceived  the  diamonds. 

In  order  to  save  Nelly  from  annoyance, 
and  her  good  name  from  being  roughly 
handled,  he  had  paid  a  high  price  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  jewels. 

*  But  the  Vicomte  de  Gourlay !  What 
of  him?'  Nelly  asked,  as  she  contem- 
plated them. 

It  was  John  Wisden  who  answered  her. 

'  He  will  not  cross  your  path.  Utterly 
ruined,  he  has  accepted  a  stipend  from 
his  family,  to  be  paid  monthly,  on  con- 
dition that  he  never  shows  his  face  in 
France  again.' 

It  was  the  first  time  De  Gourlay's  name 
had  passed  Nelly's  lips  since  her  engage- 
ment to  Paul.     It  was  also  the  last. 
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Never,  they  both  resolve,  during  the 
long  years  of  wedded  happiness  that  await 
them,  will  they  refer  to  the  past,  heavily 
freighted  as  it  has  been  with  misery  to 
both. 


THE    END. 
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